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THAT  De  Lancey  had  been  highly 
successful  in  the  undertaking 
which  he  had  described  to  me  when 
last  we  parted  in  New  York,  seemed 
clearly  proven  by  the  account  I had 
clipped  from  a New  York  paper  on  the 
second  day  of  July.  It  read: 

AMERICAN  ARRESTED  IN  PARIS 

(Cable)  Paris:  July  1.  An  American, 
said  to  be  of  French  parentage,  named 
E.  M.  Dc  Lancey,  was  arrested  here  to- 
day in  connection  with  last  night’s  robbery 
of  Simon  et  Cie,  14  Rue  Royale,  in  which 
two  of  the  most  well-known  diamonds  :n 
the  world  were  stolen. 

The  stones,  known  as  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux to  the  trade,  are  similarly  cut  and 
weigh  eight  carats  apiece.  The  total  value 
of  the  two,  considered  by  English  experts 
to  be  well  over  £12,000,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  is  a green,  and  the  other  a red 
diamond.  Although  certain  circumstances 
point  to  De  Lancey  s complicity  in  the 
crime,  the  jewels  were  found  neither  in 
his  possession  nor  at  his  rooms,  and  since 
sufficient  definite  proof  in  other  directions 
is  lacking,  the  authorities  expect  to  be  com- 


pelled to  release  him  within  a few  days. 

A few  of  the  people  who  are  known  to 
have  been  with  him  the  morning  after  the 
robbery,  are  under  surveillance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the^  stones  may  ultimately  be 
recovered  from  one  or  another  of  them. 

Clever  old  De  Lancey!  How  invari- 
ably he  made  a success  of  everything  to 
which  he  turned  his  crooked  abilities. 

As  for  myself,  I had,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  be  of  assistance  merely  in  get- 
ting the  two  stones  into  the  hands  of  old 
Ranseer  at  his  farm  near  Morristown. 
New  Jersey,  after  which  our  pay  would 
be  forthcoming  and  would  be  divided  up 
according  to  our  respective  risks  in  the 
proceeding.  This  was  the  method  which 
we  always  pursued. 

Had  the  clipping  itself,  however,  been 
insufficient  evidence  that  De  French  had 
again  scored  one  on  the  French  police, 
his  letter,  which  reached  me  a wreek  and 
a half  later,  made  everything  clear. 

The  communication,  which  was,  of 
course,  in  cipher,  wdien  translated,  ran  as 
follows : 


By  HARRY  STEPHEN  KEELER 


Gay  Parce,  July  4. 

T.  B. 

Str.,  ' 

New  York. 

Dear  old  T.  B.: — Was  it  in  the  New 
York  papers?  Must  have  been.  Pulled  it 
off  as  slick  as  the  proverbial  whistle.  The 
beggars  kept  me  locked  up  three  days, 
though.  But  they  were  shy  on  proof — and 
besides,  they  were  too  late. 

T.  B.,  there  is  to  be  a new  man  in  the 
crew  after  this.  Never  mind  where  I 
picked  him  up.  / firmly  believe  he  is  the 
only  man  in  Europe  who  v. ill  be  able  to 
get  those  gems  across  the  pond.  His  name 
is  Berghem.  He  called  at  my  rooms  the 
morning  after  the  coup.  1 passed  the 
stones  to  him,  each  one  wrapped  in  a little 
cotton  package  and  tied  with  silk  thread. 

Now,  T.  B.,  he’s  bound  for  New  York, 
taking  the  trip  across  England  in  easy 
stages  as  befits  a gentleman  travelling  for 
his  health,  and  according  to  our  plans, 
should  embark  on  an  ancient  tub  named  the 
Princess  Dorothy,  which  leaves  Liver- 
pool on  July  6th,  and  arrives  at  New  York 
nine  days  later.  Immediately  upon  land- 
ing, he  will  call  at  your  rooms. 

So  Berghem  seemed  to  be  the  only  man 


in  Europe  who  could  get  those  two 
sparklers  across  the  pond? 

Surely,  if  he  had  to  get  them  out  of 
Europe  before  the  eyes  of  the  police,  and 
get  them  into  the  States  before  the  eyes 
of  the  custom  authorities,  he  would  have 
to  be  sharp  indeed,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a hue  and  cry  had  already 
been  raised. 

Everything  was  in  readiness.  The 
pigeons  were  cheeping  in  their  covered 
basket.  On  the  mantel  w^ere  two  small 
leather  leg  bags  ready  for  the  loot.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  it 
was  after  nine  o’clock. 

Strange  that  Berghem  had  not  arrived. 
I had  called  the  steamship  offices  by  tele- 
phone at  six  o’clock  and  had  learned  that 
the  Princess  Dorothy  had  docked  an  hour 
before. 

Then  I fell  to  wondering  wfhy  he  had 
encumbered  himself  with  his  son.  Un- 
questionably, he  must  have  realized  that 
in  dealings  such  as  ours,  every  extra  man, 
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constituting  a possible  weak  link,  meant 
just  so  much  more  chance  of  failure. 

The  clock  struck  ten. 

Where  had  De  Lancey  found  this  fel-y 
low — this  Berghem?  Was  he  sure  of 
him?  Did  he  understand  the  game  as 
we  did? 

Everything  that  De  Lancey  did  was 
perplexing.  He  seemed  to  know  every 
crook  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
and  to  understand  just  what  part  to  as- 
sign him  in  any  of  our  undertakings. 
Without  doubt,  he  must  have  known 
what  he  was  doing  this  time. 

So  he  was  the  only  man  that  De  Lan- 
cey believed  capable  of — 

The  clock  struck  ten-thirty. 

I heard  the  slam  of  a taxi-cab  door 
down  on  the  street  below. 

A second  later,  the  bell  of  my  apart- 
ment tinkled  sharply. 

I hurried  to  the  front  door  and  opened 
it  quietly.  In  the  outer  hall  stood  a tall 
man  wearing  glasses.  He  had  gray  hair 
— and  a mole  on  his  left  cheek.  At  his 
side  was  a boy  of  about  sixteen. 

“This  is  T.  B.,”  I whispered. 

“Berghem/'  he  answered,  and  stepped 
inside  with  the  boy,  while  I closed  the 
door  behind  them. 

I passed  down  the  narrow  inner  hall 
and  threw  open  the  library  door.  “In 
here,”  I said,  and  snapped  on  the  lights. 
“How  did  you  make  out?” 

Berghem  seemed  to  be  ill.  The  white- 
ness of  his  face  and  his  halting  gait,  as 
he  leaned  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
son,  signified  either  sickness  or — 

Failure!  Ah — that  must  be  it.  My 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  Berghem 
must  have  been  unsuccessful  in  his  mis- 
sion. 

He  sank  heavily  into  a chair  that  the 
boy  brought  forth  for  him.  The  latter 
dropped  down  on  a small  foot-stool, 
nearby,  and  remained  silent. 

In  the  interval,  I studied  Berghem 


and  perceived  for  the  first  time,  the  hor- 
rible expression  on  his  face.  His  eyes 
had  the  same  haunting  look  that  I had 
once  seen  on  the  face  of  a maniac  in  the 
state  insane  asylum. 

“Met  with  considerable  trouble,”  he 
stated  laconically,  after  a pause. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  I said,  half  sym- 
pathetically and  half  suspiciously.  His 
gaze,  which  had  been  roving  aimlessly 
around  the  room,  he  directed  toward  me 
again.  Then  he  commenced  to  talk. 

“I  called  on  De  Lancey  the  morning 
after  the  robbery.  He  gave  the  two  gems 
into  my  keeping  at  once.  The  lad  was 
with  me.  He’s  a coming  thief,  is  the  lad. 
We  took  a cab  at  once  for  the  station. 
Three  hours  afterward,  De  Lancey  was 
nabbed. 

“The  lad  and  I boarded  a train  that 
morning  for  Calais.  We  reached  there 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  a hotel.  From  the 
hotel  we  made  the  boat  safely  that  eve- 
ning and  got  into  Dover  at  midnight.  So 
far,  everything  ran  without  a hitch.  We 
stayed  at  a boarding  house  in  Dover  till 
morning. 

“No-  use  to  bore  you  telling  you  of  our 
crawling  progress  across  England.  Only 
three  hundred  miles,  but  we  spent  four 
days  covering  it.  Of  course,  we  were 
just  a gentleman  and  his  son  traveling 
for  pleasure. 

“But  things  began  to  liven  up  for  us. 
We  had  hoped  by  this  time  that  we  were 
not  being  looked  for  after  all,  but  appar- 
ently we  were  wrong.  As  we  got  off  the 
train  in  the  station  at  Liverpool,  on  the 


that  he ’is,  spots  a man  in  a brown  suit, 
carelessly  watching  all  the  passengers. 
He  nudges  me  quickly. 

“Now  comes  luck  itself.  A crazy  emi- 
grant. farther  down  the  platform,  pulls 
out  a gun  and  commences  shooting 
through  the  roof.  Hell  and  confusion 
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break  loose.  During  the  big,  rush  of 
people  that  takes  place,  the  lad  notices  a 
little  door  leading  out  to  a side  street. 
'Quick,  Daddy/  he  says,  ‘we'll  slip  out 
this  way/ 

“Outside,  he  flags  a cabby  in  a jiffy 
and  we  drive  to  a little  dirty  hotel  on  a 
side  street,  where  we  spend  the  night 
wondering  whether  the  man  in  the  brown 
suit  was  looking  for  us  or  for  someone 
else. 

“However,  we’re  on  our  guard  now. 
We  don't  feel  quite  so  easy.  Next  morn- 
ing we  make  the  pier  and  board  the  Prin- 
cess Dorothy,  which  boat,  I may  add,  is 
one  of  the  few  that  do  not  touch  at 
Queenstown  or  any  other  point  but  New 
York,  once  she  leaves  Liverpool.  Yes, 
friend  T.  B.,  every  detail  was  figured  out 
long  in  advance  by  De  Lancey  himself. 

“As  soon  as  we  get  aboard,  I lie  down 
in  the  stateroom  and  let  the  lad  remain 
on  deck.  I'm  not  a well  man,  friend  T. 
B.,  and  traveling  under  the  conditions 
and  handicaps  that  we  traveled  under  is 
hard  on  me.  The  following  is  the  boy’s 
account.  ' 

“As  he  says:  No  sooner  had  the  ship 
pulled  out  from  the  docks  and  tvas 
headed  about  for  the  open  water,  than  a 
motor  car  comes  rushing  pell-mell  up  to 
the  landing.  Out  jump  four  men—  and 
one  of  'em  is  our  friend  in  the  brown  suit. 
The  lad  whips  out  the  binoculars  and 
watches  their  lips.  ‘Damn — too  late- 
wireless — ’ is  what  our  brown-suited 
near-acquaintance  appears  to  say. 

“Well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we’re 
equipped  with  wireless  nothing  happens 
to  us  on  the  boat.  But  at  no  time  do  I 
forget  the  existence  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
All  the  way  across  I take  my  meals  in 
the  stateroom  and  the  lad  prowls  around 
deck  trying  to  pick  up  some  information. 
But,  as  I said  before,  • everything  s as 
peaceful  as  the  grave. 

“It’s  a mighty  long  nine  days  for  us. 


friend  T.  B.,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifteenth,  we  find  we're  within  one 
hour  of  the  Battery — and  we  realize  now 
that  things  are  very  doubtful  for  us. 

“As  we  step  from  the  gangplank  to- 
gether, each  of  us  suddenly  finds  a hand 
on  our  shoulder.  In  front  of  us  stand 
three  men,  two  of  ’em  fly-bulls  with  stais 
— the  third  a customs  inspector.  ‘You’re 
Berghem/  says  one  of  'em.  ‘Want  you 
both  to  step  in  this  little  house  at  the 
end  of  the  pier  for  a couple  o'  hours. 
When  we  get  done  there  won’t  be  any 
need  of  a customs  inspection,  for  the  in- 
spector himself,  here,  is  going  to  help  us 
out.’  He  laughed  unpleasantly.  ‘Yep-  - 
we  got  a warrant/  adds  the  other  in  an- 
swer to  my  unspoken  question. 

“Well,  my  friend,  I,  Berghem,  know 
my  limitations.  I didn't  take  the  trouble 
to  deny  anything. ' Smilingly,  I 
admitted  that  I was  Berghem  and  that 
thi^  was  my  son.  Then  I asked  them 
what  they  intended  to  do.  ‘Just  want  to 
look  you  and  your  boy  and  your  two 
suitcases  over/  admits  one  of  them. 

“In  that  little  inspection  house  thej 
locked  the  door.  They  drew  down  the 
shades  and  turned  on  the  lights.  Thev 
commanded  us  both  to  strip.  When  we 
had  done  this,  they  made  us  stand  stark 
naked  up  against  the  wall.  They  began 
by  examining  our  mouths,  taking  good 
care  to  look  under  our  tongues,  ^hen 
they  cpmbed  out  our  hair  with  a fine- 
tooth  comb..  After  a full  fifteen  minutes, 
in  which  they  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  jewels  were  not  concealed  on  our 
bodies,  they  started  on  our  luggage. 
‘This  is  an  outrage/  I grumbled. 

“They  dumped  out  the  clothing  in  our 
suitcases  and  placed  it  in  one  pile,  to- 
gether with  that  which  we  had  been 
forced  to  discard.  Then  they  commenced 
with  our  underclothing,  which  they  ex- 
amined seam  by  seam,  button  by  button, 
square  inch  by  square  inch.  Following 
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that,  our  garters,  our  socks,  our  suspend- 
ers, were  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  ex- 
amination. 

“As  fast  as  they  finished  with  an  article 
of  clothing,  they  tossed  it  over  to  us  and 
allowed  whichever  one  of  us  was  the 
owner,  to  don  it.  In  that  way,  we 
dressed,  garment  by  garment,  always  pro- 
testing stoutly  at  the  outrage. 

“In  the  same  manner  they  went 
through  our  neckties,  most  of  which  they 
ripped  open ; our  shirts,  collars,  and  vests 
followed  next.  J 

“When  they  came  to  our  outer  suits, 
not  content  with  an  exacting  .scrutiny, 
they  brought  out  hammers  and  ham- 
mered every  inch.  Our  shoes — look  fpr 
' yourself,  friend  T.  B. — are  without  heels; 
they  tore  them  off,  layer  by  layer.  Our 
felt  hats  underwent  similar  treatment,  for 
they  removed  the  linings,  replacing  them 
later,  loose. 

“Our  suitcases  were  examined  at 
buckle  and  seam,  rivet  and  strap.  At 
every  place  of  possible  concealment  they 
pounded  vigorously  with  their  hammers, 
using  enough  force  to  smash  steel  balls, 
let  alone  brittle  diamonds. 

“Friend  T.  B.,  we  were  in  there  three 
and  a half  hours,  and  had  we  had  trunks, 
we  might  have  been  there  yet.  They 
left  nothing  unturned.  Everything, 
though,  has  to  come  to  an  end.  In  dis- 
'gust,  they  finally  threw  away  their  ham- 
mers. ‘That  lead  from  Liverpool's  a 
phoney  one,'  said  one  of  the  three  to  the 
two  others.  ‘You're  free,  Berghem  and 
son,'  his  companion  added.  ‘It's  a cinch 
you've  not  got  the  proceeds  of  the  Simon 


Company's  burglary  at  Paris.  You  and 
your  boy  can  go.' 

“This  was  about  two  hours  ago.  We 
have  had  no  supper  for  we  took  a taxi- 
cab and,  with  the  exception  of  a couple 
of  breakdowns  on  the  way,  tame  straight 
here  in  order  to  tell  you  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  found  ourselves." 

I was  very  bitterly  disappointed.  And 
I told  Berghem  so. 

“It’s  a shame."  I said.  “De  Lance\ 
stakes  his  liberty  on  a bit  of  clever  work 
— and  then  sends  a bungler  across  with 
the  proceeds.  Of  course,  man,  they've 
got  'em  by  this  time.  It  doesn't  matter 
where  in  the  stateroom  you  hid  'em-  the 
woodwork,  the  carpet,  the  mattress  — 
they've  found  'em  now.  Well — we'll  have 
to  put  it  down  as  a failure — that's  all." 

He  heard  me  through  before  he  uttered 
a word.  Then,  dropping  his  glasses  in 
his  coat  pocket,  he  answered  me  sharply : 

“Failure?  Who  has  said  anything  of 
failure?  You  do  me  a great  injustice, 
friend  T.  B.  Berghem  never  fails. 
Look!" 


He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  face.  For 
a moment,  I thought  he  was  going  to 
weep,  for  he  made  strange  clawing  mo- 
tion^ with  his  fingers.  Then  he  lowered 
his  hands. 


I sprang  to  my  feet,  suppressing  a cry 
with  difficulty.  Where  his  eyes  had  been, 
were  now  black,  sightless  sockets.  On 
each  of  his  palms  lay  a fragile,  painted, 
porcelain  shell — and  in  the  hollow  of 
each  shell  was  a tiny  cotton  packet,  tied 
with  silk  thread. 


(Next  Month — “The  Adventure  of  the  Cordova  Neck- 
lace**— the  second  exploit  of  T.  B.  and  De  Lancey.) 


DO  YOU  remember  the  time  Henry 
Flyer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  sued 
for  breach  of  promise  by  a mani- 
curist in  the  Waldorf  barber  shop?  It  cre- 
ated a tremendous  sensation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  I think  was  even  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  New  York  papers.  Its  interest 
to  the  outsider  lay  in  two  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances: first,  the  girl  was  arrested 
in  a Pullman  car  in  southern  Virginia  for 
scratching  the  face  and  tearing  the  clothes 
of  a pretty  girl  passenger,  and  she  made 
her  initial  charges  in  the  same  fit  of  anger. 
Secondly,  Henry  Flyer  wasn't  on  the  car 
at  the  time,  the  girl  couldn't  produce  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  against  him  she 
afterwards  retracted,  and  Henry  was  able 
completely  to  exonerate  himself. 

The  other  day  while  the  girl  in  question 
— a blond,  pleasing,  aggressive  person— 
was  doing  up  my  fingers  at  her  old  stand, 
she  happened  to  tell  me  the  true  story; 
and  now  that  Henry  has  safely  inherited 
the  Fiver  millions  I give  it  here,  feeling 
that  her  side  of  the  case  is  entitled  to  a 
public  hearing. 

It  all  began  a short  while  after  the  Pull- 
man left  New  York.  When  the  porter 
began  making  up  her  lower  berth,  Maise 
— that  is  the  manicurist's  name — went 
forward  and  sat  down  by  the  refined  look- 
ing girl  in  the  blue  tailored  suit.  Persons 
like  this  girl  had  a fascination  for  Maise. 
She  wondered  what  their  feelihgs  were. 


They  always  seemed  so  quiet,  so  self- 
effacing,  yet  so  perfectly  sure  of  them- 
selves. There  was  something  mysterious 
about  that.  When  Maise  felt  surfe  of  her- 
self she  wanted  everybody  to  know  it; 
and  as  she  usually  felt  very  sure  of  her- 
self indeed,  she  declaimed  it  by  wearing 
clothes  a step  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
current  fashion. 

The  quiet  girl — who  was  pretty  in  a 
cold,  Dresden  china  way — wore  plain 
leather  tan  shoes.  Her  skirts  were  care- 
fully draped  and  Maise  could  not  tell 
what  kind  of  stockings  she  wore.  Maise's 
shoes  were  of  a tingling  bronze  color,  and 
not  a man  in  the  Pullman  had  any  doubt 
as  to  the  color  of  her  stockings.  Maisie 
felt  the  comparison  to  be  all  in  her  own 
favor;  yet  she  sensed  the  other  girl  to 
emanate  an  air  of  superiority  that  she  was 
powerless  to  escape.  This  was  very  baf- 
fling. She  wondered  if  she  could  get  the 
girl  to  talk. 

“Pardon  me,"  said’  Maisie  in  her  best 
manner,  “but  do  you  happen  to  have 
change  for  five  dollars?  I want  to  give 
the  porter  a dollar."  This  was  a neat 
touch,  she  felt;  most  people  gave  only  a 
quarter. 

The  girl  flitted  her  a quick  look,  flushed 
slightly,  then,  murmuring  something, 
found  her  dark  blue  tasseled  silk  wrist 
bag  on  the  green  plush  seat,  tugged  it 
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AND  THEN  MAISIE  SCRATCHED  HER 


open  and  took  out  a dainty  blue  leather 
purse. 

‘Til  see/'  murmured  the  quiet  girl;  “I 
doubt — ” 

She  emptied  the  contents  of  the  little 
purse  into  her  lap  and  counted  the  coins 
and  the  three  bills  with  immaculately 
gloved  fingers,  “Two,  three,  four,  four- 
\ fifty,  four-sixty — no,”  she  finished,  “I’m 
sorry,  but  I can't  quite  make  it.  I've  only 
four-sixty,  you  see.” 

“Oh,  that'll  do,”  answered  Maisie. 
“What's  forty  cents?  Here.”  She  proffered 
her  a five-dollar  bill,  and  the  only  bit 
money  she  would  have  until  next  morn- 
ing. 

“No,  indeed!  I couldn't  think  of  that,” 
•objected  the  quiet  girl.  Refilling  the  blue 
leather  purse,  she  reinterred  it  in  the  bag. 

“That's  all  right!”  Maisie  insisted.  “I'm 
willing  to  pay  forty  cents  in  order  to  get 
the  change.” 

The  Dresden  china  girl  shut  her  small 
mouth  firmly;  but  further  discussion  was 
interrupted  by  the  ebony-faced,  white- 
jacketed,  courteous  porter. 

“Number  fo'teen,  lower,  ready,  Miss,” 
he  informed  Maisie. 

As  Maisie  went  through  the  acrobatics 
of  disrobing,  thoughts  of  the  quiet  girl 
were  effaced  by  thoughts  of  Henry  Flyer. 
Oh  yes,  Maisie,  the  New  York  manicur- 
ist, knew  “Hy”  Flyer,  of  Philadelphia. 
Henry  was  one  of  those  youths  who  had 
been  advised  by  his  Presbyterian  parents 
that  his  first  departure  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  would  mean  ten  million  be- 
queathed to  the  Home  for  Wayward  Girls 
He  was  one  of  those  super-careful  youths ; 
he  had  a way  of  quoting  the  latest  news- 
paper scandal  wherein  the  hotel  clerk  is 
subpoenaed  as  a witness  at  a most  incon- 
venient time  for  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Henry  was  bitter  against  hotel 
clerks  in  general.  Hotel  clerks  kept  Henry 
from  enjoying  life  as  he  would  have  en- 
joyed it. 


Maisie  was  fond  of  Henry  in  the  same 
way  that  a hound  dog  is  fond  of  the  cook. 
Henry  was  no  piker  in  his  gifts.  If  there 
was  one  person  in  the  world  that  she  was 
certain  of,  it  was  Henry,  and  it  always 
gave  her  a comfortable,  lazy  feeling  to 
know  that  Henry  was  always  sure  to  turn 
up  on  schedule  time.  A number  of  times 
part  of  the  Flyer  fortune  had  found  its 
way  into  Maisie's  haijds — always  in  the 
form  of  four  twenties  and  two  tens  in  one 
roll.  That  was  the  way  Maisie  liked  her 
share  of  the  Flyer  fortune ; and  that  was 
the  way  the  gift  always  came  to  her;  four 
new  crinkly  yellow-backed  twenties  rolled 
about  two  yellow-backed  tens,  the  whole 
usually  neatly  held  by  a narrow  elastic 
band. 

Maisie  liked  to  travel.  Once  a month 
she  took  a short  trip  south  on  the  train 
leaving  New  York  at  nine  at  night.  About 
once  a month  “Hy”  Flyer  took  the  same 
train.  That  morning  he  had  received  a 
telegram  reading,  “Fourteen  delegates  to 
meet  in 'Richmond  tomorrow.”  To  Hen- 
ry's Presbyterian  mother  and  father — 
who  gave  him  an  allowance  of  ten  thou- 
sand a year  and  then  watched  him  in  his 
pleasures  as  a wife  watches  her  husband 
— this  caused  much  pleasure,  for  it  meant 
that  fourteen  delegates  to  a Young  Men's 
1 Christian  Association  conference  were  to 
meet  in  Richmond  the  next  day.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  number  of  delegates 
mentioned  in  the  telegram  delivered  to 
him  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  number 
on  berth  14  we  must  attribute  to  the  laws 
of  chance,  or  the  workings  of  coincidence. 
We  can  do  no  more.  The  last  meeting 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Richmond  held  six- 
teen delegates — and  the  month  before — . 

Maisie  had  been  on  a -highly  successful 
party  the  night  before  and  she  was,  any- 
how, about  two  weeks  behind  on  sleep. 
For  some  moments  she  drowsily  pondered 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  wiser  to  stay 
awake  a while,  but  decided,  however,  that 
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such  procedure  was  unnecessary.  And 
so,  some  time  before  Henry  Flyer  boarded 
the  sleeper  at  Philadelphia  she  was  slum- 
bering heavily,  her  plump  right  hand 
clutching  an  imaginary  roll  of  yellow 
backs  bound  with  a narrow  elastic  band. 

Henry  stumbled  along  the  aisle,  seated 
himself  upon  the  edge  of  his  own  berth — 
number  15 — and  surveyed  his  surround- 
ings. Opposite  was  berth  14,  and  while 
the  train  was  still  he  could  hear  floating 
therefrom  a recurrent  sibilant  sound  that 
was  strangely  familiar.  His  eyes  ran  down 
the  narrow  aisle  of  drawn  green  curtains 
and  rested  upon  the  one  cross  seat  that 
had  not  been  made  up  into  a berth.  Sit- 
ting there  a pretty,  refined  looking  girl 
in  a blue  tailored  shit  was  reading  a novel. 

Henry  was  taken  by  the  way  her  Dres- 
den china  profile  lay  outlined  in  the  light. 
He  let  himself  examine  her  regular  fea- 
tures, her  delicately  tinted  cheek . 

Just  then  the  girl's  blue  eyes  flitted  up, 
encompassed  him  in  a politely  inquisitive 
glance,  and  veiled  themselves  as  quickly. 

Had  she  smiled?  Henry  suddenly  be- 
came acutely  conscious  of  his  recently  ac- 
quired reddish  moustache,  of  his  rather 
striking  orange  and  black  tie.  of  his  shep- 
herd's plaid  suit.  There  was  something 
about  thoF  girl  that  made  him  not  quite 
sure  of  himself ; and  this  same  something 
for  some  fearful  delightful  reason,  set  his 
pulses  to  fluttering  wildly.  He  was  not  at 
all  certain  whether  she  had  smiled  in 
amusement,  or  for  that  matter  had  smiled 
at  all ; but  he  was  determined  to  find  out. 


Looking  at  her  steadily  he  waited  to  see 
if  he  could  catch  her  eye. 

In«a  moment  she  glanced  up  at  him  as 
before,  and  this  time  when  her  eyes  fell 
there  was  no  doubt  in  Henry's  mind.  A 
faint  but  unmistakable  smile  tugged  at 
the  corners  of  her  small,  pretty  mouth. 

With  his  usually  stable  heart  struggling 
wildly  to  get  up  into  his  throat,  Henry 
balanced  along  the  narrow  aisle  and  sat 
down  by  the  Dresden  china  creature  who 
had  bewitched  him. 

‘'Aren't — aren't  you  afraid  you'll — 
you'll  strain  your  eyes,  reading  in  this 
light?"  he  asked  foolishly. 

A superior,  puzzled  frown  rippled 
across  the  girl's  smooth  forehead  as  she 
laid  down  her  novel. 

The  train  left  Richmond  at  7 :50  the 
next  morning.  About  9 o'clock  Maisie 
met  the  Dresden  china  girl  in  the  dressing 
room. 

"I  know  you'll  think  it's  nervy,"  en- 
treated Maisie,  "but  I expected  to  have 
my  uncle  get  on  at  Richmond  and  he 
hasn't  shown  up.  I've  got  to  get  back  to 
New  York  somehow,  and  I only  have  five 
dollars.  Can't  you  help  me  out  a bit?" 

The  Dresden  china  girl  flushed  slightly, 
extracted  the  dainty  blue  leather  purse 
from  the  tasseled  silk  bag  lying  on  the 
seat,  opened  it  and  took  out  a neat  roll  of 
crinkly  yellow  bills.  Taking  oflf  the  nar- 
row elastic  band  she  smoothed  out  the 
four  yellow-backed  twenties  and  handed 
Maisie  one  of  the  two  yellow-backed  tens. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPINESS? 

They  were  three  college  professors  discussing  that  time-honored  riddle: 
What  is  happiness? 

“Happiness,”  observed  the  fat  one,  “is  the  state  of  having  no  work  to 
do  and  not  wanting  any.” 

“No!”  snapped  the  thin  idealist.  “Happiness  is  spirit — the  culmination  of 
all  that  is  good  and  true.” 

But  the  third  only  smiled,  and,  nodding  good  night,  went  confidently  to 
the  chamber  where  his  pretty  young  wife  awaited  him. 

— Edmund  Ludlow. 


LACK  McGR  A W walked  Red 
Light  Row  and  his  ways  were  not 
above  suspicion.  It  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  over  at  headquarters 
that  the  patrolman  on  this  particular 
beat  would  get  his  share  of  the  Row's 
shameful  revenues.  It  was  also  expected 
that  he  would  divide  with  headquarters, 
or  that,  in  the  event  he  failed  to  do  so, 
he  would  at  least  have  the  grace  to  move 
on  obediently  and  make  room  for  a man 
whose  perceptions  of  “mine  and  thine” 
were  somewhat  more  in  accord  with  those 
of  his  superiors. 


through  changing  administrations  of  the 
police  board,  to  “move  McGraw.” 

“Some  nice,  quiet  place  in  the  sticks, 
with  the  goats  and  the  little  birds  for 
company,”  the  chief  would  suggest. 

Rut  from  somewhere,  safe  in  the  upper 
world  with  which  the  chief  had  little  to 
do,  from  somewhere  in  the. sphere  of  in- 
fluence that  occasionally  reached  down 
through  the  police  board  to  take  the 
chief  by  the  nape  of  his  pulpy  neck  and 
shake  him  into  a realization  of  his  help- 
lessness, was  always  stretched  forth  a 
hand  in  behalf  of  Black  McGraw. 


McGraw  had  trod  the  beat  for  .ten  years 
and  he  had  defied  headquarters  either  to 
remove  him  or  make  him  divide.  His  an- 
swer was  always  that  he  was  no  taker  of 
blood  money  and  that,  if  headquarters 
didn't  like  it,  headquarters  might  try  to 
switch  him  to  some  other  beat  if  it 
thought  it  could. 

Headquarters  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
It  knew  the  way  pf  patrolmen  on  Red 
Light  Row  and  the  way  of  sergeants, 
lieutenants  and  captains,  for  that  matter. 
Also,  it  knew  that  it  was  quite  the  regu- 
lar thing  for  McGraw  to  draw  Into  the 
shadows  some  pitiful,  slinking  thing  with 
whom  he  would  talk  long  and  earnestly. 
If  that  didn't  mean  graft  in  its  dirtiest, 
lowest,  most  unregenerate  sense,  head- 
quarters wasn't  wise  in  its  own  time.  And 
headquarters  believed  that  it  was.  So 
headquarters  tried  again  and  again. 


While  the  hand  did  its  work,  McGraw 
continued  to  swing  along  the  grimy, 
broken  sidewalks  of  Red  Light  Row  as 
if  they  did  not  savagely  desire  his  scalp 
over  at  the  “office.”  As  always,  he  drew 
the  slinking  figures  of  the  night  birds 
into  the  shadows,  spoke  to  them  in  under- 
tones for  a time  and  passed  on.  As  al- 
ways, his  club  did  bloody  service  upon 
the  skulls  of  the  men  of  prey  whose 
women  took  the  wages  of  sin  in  the 
Row. 

Then  headquarters  would  try  to  “break 
McGraw.”  He  seemed  to  be  gifted  with 
second  sight  in  avoiding  traps.  A vul- 
ture, sleek  from  feeding  upon  the  victims 
of  the  Row,  might  offer  him  money.  If 
so,  there  was  presently  a call  for  an  am- 
bulance, work  for  an  emergency  surgeon 
and  curses  in  “the  office.”  Or  a wojjran, 
pro’flferinfg  a share  of  her  gains,  might  be 
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the  lure.  She  went  to  the  holdover  with 
the  compliments  of  McGraw  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Once,  indeed,  it  looked  bad  for  Mc- 
Graw. A woman  swore  upon  her  honor, 
which  had  long  since  departed,  that  he 
had  accepted  money  from  ner  and  then 
had  “sent  her  in.”  Before  McGraw  could 
be  brought  to  trial,  however,  the  mysteri- 
ous hand  reached  down  again,  shook  the 
chief  into  his  proper  senses  and  sent  the 
obstinate  patrolman  back  to  his  scowling 
rounds  of  Red  Light  Row. 

There  was  a legend  that  there  had  been 
a Mrs.  McGraw  once  and  that  Black,  who 
came  of  a moneyed  family,  had  gone  to 
the  dogs  after  her  death.  It  was  also 
said  that  Black,  for  all  his  repellant  hard- 
ness, had  a “soft  spot”  down  inside  some- 
where and  that  when  this  spot,  became 
particularly  yielding,  he  would  go  up  to 
St.  Patrick's  church  and  have  mass  said 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  woman 
who  had  sought  to  share  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  a wild  Irish  monstrosity,  but 
who  had  died  of  sheer  weariness  early  in 
the  attempt.  But  inquiries,  discreet  or  in- 
discreet, from  Father  Phelan  failed  to 
.throw  any  light  whatsoever  upon  the 
matter.  One  headquarters  emissary,  who 
was  so  unwise  as  to  ask  the  priest  his 
opinion  of  McGraw,  presently  found  him- 
self jobless,  through  the  interference  of  a 
powerful  politician  who  was  too  fond  of 
the  jovial  clergyman  to  periViit  him  to  be 
annoyed  by  police  feuds.  There  were 
those  at  headquarters  who  saw  in  this 
incident  the  solution  of  the  mystery  as  to 
the  identity  of  Black  McGraw's  protector. 
They  whispered  that  it  w*as  the  priest 
who,  they  averred,  couldn't  be  expected 
to  understand  what  a complete  and  hope- 
less degenerate  this  man  McGraw  was. 

A change  of  administration  gave  cour- 
age to  a new  chief  whose  notions  of  mine 
and  thine  were  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  his  predecessor. 


“That  black  Mick  had  something  on 
the  other  fellows, ’•  declared  the  chief  to 
Hennessy,  the  go-between.  “If  he  hadn't 
they  would  never  have  stood  for  his 
game.  There's  a good  two  thousand  a 
month  going  to  waste  or  into  his  pockets 
over  on  the  Row,  and  it's  a damned 
shame.  You  get  him  now — and  get  him 
right.”  * 

“It's  been  tried,  Chief,”  said  Hennessy, 
“when  you  were  a captain.” 

“Tried,”  snorted  the  chief,  “we're  not 
going  to  try — we're  going  to  get  him !” 

“All  right,”  acquiesced  Hennessy,  “but 
it  means  a muss.  Mack  came  to  the  force 
ten  years  ago  from  Gawd  knows  where. 
Somebody  moved  him  over  to  there  and 
somebody  keeps  him  there.” 

“Get  busy,”  said  the  chief. 

II. 

Black  McGraw  was  an  unlovely  thing. 
He  had  been  christened  Michael  John 
Joseph  by  a pious  mother,  but  when  a 
member  of  the  force  called  him  anything 
printable  it  was  always  “Black.”  Save 
that  his  five  feet  ten  were  broad  and 
straight  and  lith'e,  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a battered  and  weathered- 
stained  gargoyle  that  had  suddenly  taken 
life,  dressed  itself  in  policeman's  blue  and 
gone  abroad  swinging  a club  to  the  terror 
of  the  hardened  denizens  of  Red  Light 
Row. 

One  long  livid  gash  had  burned  upon 
his  swarthy  left  cheek  when  he  came  to 
the  force.  A vulture  of  the  Row  had  cleft 
his  full  harsh  lips  and  protruding  chin 
with  a single  sudden  bloto  of  a knife. 
When  a sergeant  had  pried  McGraw's 
fingers  from  the  throat  of  his  assailant, 
he  sent  the  patrolman  to  the  emergency 
hospital  and  notified  the  coroner  that  the 
other  was  awaiting  his  attention.  Mc- 
Graw had  gone  back  to  his  beat  wry- 
mouthed  and  with  a chin  that  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a promontory  that 
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had  been  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake. 
A bulbous  nose,  which  had  originally 
been  straight  and  clean  cut,  with  heavy 
brows  freakishly  arched  over  hard  blue 
eyes,  completed  a facial  ensemble  that 
might  well  have  made  an  ordinary  gar- 
goyle ashamed  of  the  comparison. 

It  was  this  grim  wreck  o{  an  unsmiling 
countenance  that  chilled  the  drunken 
ardor  of  many  a revel  along  the  Row.  It 
was  even  more  efficacious  than  McGraw's 
ever-ready  night  stick  in  maintaining  a 
semblance  of  law  in  that  moral  plague 
spot.  Over  at  headquarters  they  said 
that  the  nightbirds,  housed  or  unhoused, 
took  one  brief  look  at  the  hideous  physi- 
ognomy and  delivered  up  a share  of  their 
wage  of  shame,  instead  of  saving  it  for 
worthier  hands  closer  to  the  “office.” 

If  McGraw  did  not  grow  rich  off  the 
creatures  of  the  Row,  it  was  not  for  lack 
of  opportunity.  In  the  vice  dens  of  Man- 
hattan and  New  Orleans,  in  gaudy,  sordid 
houses  that  hide  the  worst  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  drab,  sordid  houses  that  hide 
the  worst  T>f  Ghicago,  the  evil  fame  of 
the  Row  is  known.  It  is  a sort  of  clear- 
ing house  of  infamy.  Each  of  the  Amer- 
ican cities,  spewing  out  its  most  vile,  con- 
tributes to  the  shifting  population  of  the 

district  and  receives  the  like  in  return. 

« > 

Gossip  of  the  Row  is  a pretty  accurate 
bulletin  of  the  comings  and  goings  of 
society's  “little  lost  sisters.” 

This  meant  fat  revenues  for  hands  hard- 
ened enough  to  take  them,  for  there 
were,  as  they  said  at  headquarters,  “new 
pickings  every  day.”  Moreover,  head- 
quarters knew  that  many  girls  reported 
lost  or  missing,  came  back,  after  a year 
or  two  of  grappling  with  homesickness, 
to  the  Row  as  the  only  place  that  could 
or  would  receive  them.  Headquarters 
also  knew  that,  rather  than  risk  betrayal 
to  relatives  ignorant  of  their  fate,  these 
women  paid  prices  for  silence  that  even 


this  authority  on  the  wages  of  sin  con- 
sidered high.  Headquarters  was  doing 
fairly  well  along  the  Row,  but  it  was 
doing  far,  far  from  as  well  as  might  have 
been  expected  had  McGraw’  been  more 
amenable  to  argument.  And  it  suspected 
McGraw,  for  reasons  sufficient  to  itself, 
of  profiting  largely  upon  those  broken 
pinioned  birds  who,  after  unhappy  wan- 
derings among  gilded  ways,  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  homing  instinct  and  come 
back  to  look  upon  scenes  of  happier  days 
from  the  pitiful  refuge  of  this  place  of 
segregated  sin. 

Through  the  raw  fog  of  a November 
night,  McGraw7  swung  silently  upon  his 
rounds.  For  a moment  his  awesome 
visage  was  illuminated  by  the  struggling 
ways  of  a street  gas  lamp^  and  then  was 
blotted  out  in  the  gloom.  Up  ahead  a 
woman  new  to  the  Row,  looked  back  and 
went  on  writh  quickened  step.  Across 
the  street,  Detective  Hennessv,  wrho 
might  have  been  there  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness, but  was  not,  slunk  back  into  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  an  alley. 

Under  the  next  gas  light  McGraw 
overtook  the  hurrying  woman.  Grasping 
her  arm  he  wheeled  her  sharply  and 
looked  into  her  face.  Then  he  dragged 
her  beyond  the  rim  of  the  feebly  illumi- 
nated circle  and  Hennessy  lost  sight  of 
them.  Within  three  minutes  the  patrol- 
man reappeared,  plowing  his  way  back 
through  the  fog.  The  detective  noted 
him  as  he  passed  one  street  light  and 
‘then  another.  Presently  a light  flared 
dimly  as  the  door  of  No.  19  opened  and 
closed,  disclosing  for  an  instant  the  form 
of  McGraw. 

Hennessy  went  in  search  of  the  woman. 
No.  19  was  the  shabbiest  and  most  evil  of 
the  resorts  on  tl*e  Row.  Even  its  outlaw 
neighbors  looked  dow7n  upon  it  w'ith  a de- 
gree of  loathing.  There  is  pride  and  re- 
spectability even  in  the  underworld,  and 
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No.  19,  known  not  inappropriately  as 
“The  Bucket  of  Blood/'  protected  neither 
the  property  nor  the  lives  of  its  prey  with 
that  degree  of  care  which  became  a more 
self-respecting  establishment  of  its  kind. 
Moreover,  a certain  snobbishness  which 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  snob- 
bishness of  the  upper  world,  condemned 
No.  19  for  its  practice  of  permitting  its 
inmates  to  go  forth  to  lure  their  quarry 
from  the  streets  instead  of  waiting  for  .the 
quarry  to  seek  them  out  as  the  proprieties 
in  the  district  demanded. 

“The  Bucket  of  Blood”  was  believed 
at  headquarters  to  contribute  hand- 
somely to  McGraw's  illgotten  gains. 
Hence  Hennessy's  pursuit  of  the  woman. 
He  found  her  lingering  at  a corner. 

“How  much  did  you  give  him?”  he 
demanded. 

“Nothing,”  was  the  sullen  reply. 

“Cough  up,  or  in  you  go.”  “In”  meant 
in  a cell  and  a fine  in  police  court  the 
next  morning. 

“Honest,  I don't  know  a thing,” 
pleaded  the  woman. 

“Come  along  and  talk  to  the  chief,” 
said  Hennessy. 

III. 

When  Hennessy  entered  the  office  the 
chiefs  stubby  gray  mustaches  were  brist- 
ling  joyously. 

“Maybe  the  girl  knows  something  and 
then  again  maybe  she  doesn't,”  he  said. 
“But  before  you  bring  her  in,  take  a look 
at  this.” 

He  handed  the  detective  a department 
report  form  upon  which  was  written  the 
description  by  tract  of  three  parcels  of 
real  estate. 

“What's  that?”  exclaimed  Hennessy. 

“That,”  chuckled  the  chief,  “is  what 
McGraw  has  done  with  his  graft.  Boys 
dug  it  up  in  the  assessor's  office.  Funny 
nobody  thought  of  that  before.  Apart- 
ment houses  assessed  at  forty  thousand — 


and  means  they're  worth  a hundred  and 
twenty.  Fine  for  a plain  bull  with  only 
his  club  and  his  Rock  of  Ages  face,  huh? 
Send  the  woman  in  and  hustle  over  to 
Nineteen.” 

/ • 

As  the  door  cldsed  behind  Hennessy, 
the  chief  chuckled  again.  He  was  in  fine 
fettle.  The  work  in  hand  was  to  his 
liking  and  his  prirplish  countenance,  upon 
which  were  written  large  the  sordid  ex- 
periences of  thirty  years  on  the  force, 
was  unusually  repulsive  in  its  eagerness. 
A blunt  jawed,  bluntnosed,  bluntfingered, 
bluntspoken  man,  was  the  chief.  Even 
the  stolid,  faded  woman  who  sat  in  the 
chair  opposite  him,  whose  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  police  had  long  since  killed 
her  terror  of  them,  shrank  from  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  officer,  “how  much 
did  you  dig  up  to  McGraw?” 

“Nothing — to  anybody.”  The  reply 
was  wearily  defiant.  The  woman  had 
undergone  many  such  examinations. 

“Want  to  go  to  the  works  for  a 
stretch?” 

“No.”  This  with  a degree  of  boredom. 

“Tell  it  then.” 

“Nothing  to  tell — the  officer  was  just 
passing  the  time  of  day.”  The  woman, 
with  the  dear  bought  wisdom  of  her 
kind,  was  determined  to  keep  out  of  police 
quarrels. 

Suddenly  the  chief  leaned  over  and 
caught  the  woman's  right  hand.  He 
turned  the  palm  outward,  exposing  the 
brown  stains  upon  the  tips  of  thumb  and 
forefinger. 

“How  many  cigarettes  a day?”  he  de- 
manded. 

“Forty  or  fifty.” 

“Look  me  in  the  eye — turn  'em  up  to 
the  light.  Coke — eh?” 

“Yes.”  The  creature  was  cringing 
now. 

“Give  me  that  handbag,”  the  ‘chief 
snapped.  He  fished  out  several  packages 
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of  cigarettes  and  an  ordinary  pill  box. 
The  latter,  as  he  had  expected,  contained 
snow  white  crystals  of  cocaine.  The 
chief  closed  the  box  and  tossed  it  with 
the  cigarettes  upon  his  desk. 

“Look  here,  snowhead,”  he  growled, 
“you’ll  tell  me  what  McGraw  $aid  to  you ‘ 
or  you’ll  go  up  thirty  days  without  your 
coffin  nails  and  coke.”  • 

The  woman  s*hivered.  Only  those  poor 
victims  of  the  drug  habit  who  have  suf- 
fered this  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
police,  know  the  full  horror  of  it.  No 
prisoner  deprived  of  the  deadening  nar- 
cotic which  soothes  away  the  devils  of 
pain  that  wrench  and  stamp  upon  each 
quivering  nerve  end,  has  ever  yet  denied 
the  police  any  statement  they  demanded 
as  the  price  for  release  from  this  physical 
hell.  Once  when  the  woman  was 
younger,  before  she  had  learned  what  the 
police  can  do,  she  had  sought  to  match 
the  endurance  of  her  nerves  against  the 
patience  of  a police  inquisitor.  He  had 
won. 

“Chief,”  said  the  woman,  “you  win ; 
but  honest  to  God,  all  he  said  was  that  he 
was  looking  for  a friend  that  had  hit  hard 
luck  a long  time  ago.” 

“Tell  it  to  the  rookies,”  laughed  the 
chief  sarcastically.  “Give  me  the  straight 
dope  or — ” 

“Honest  to  God,  that’s  what  he  said — 
and  she  blew  into  the  Row  today  and  I 
told  him  he’d  find  her  over  at  No.  19.” 

“Oh,  that’s  it?”  exulted  the  chief.  “One 
of  his  women  been  holding  out  on  the 
graft,  eh?” 

“I  didn’t  say  Black  was  getting 
money,”  protested  the  woman.  “I  never 
knew  he  did.  I’m  new  here,  anyway.” 

“Say,”  said  the  chief,  his  blunt  fingers 
fumbling  with  the  cigarette  package  and 
the  cocaine  box,  “you  don’t  know  any- 
thing except  that  Black  McGraw  was 


hunting  a woman  and  you  steered  him 
to  No.  19 — Get  me?” 

“Yes,  Chief,”  the  woman  was  cringing 
now. 

He  handed  her  the  cigarettes  and  the 
box  containing  the  drug. 

“Get  out,”  he  commanded,  and  settled 
back  in  his  chair  to  await  word  from  Hen- 
nessy.  It  wasn’t  much  that  the  woman 
knew,  but  it  would  help.  It  was  one 
more  strand  in  the  rope  with  which  the 
chief  proposed  to  hang  McGraw  for  the 
peace  of  headquarters. 

The  chief  leaned  back  and  laughed. 
The  lion’s  share  of  the  graft  of  the  Row 
was  as  good  reposing  in  his  safety  de- 
posit vault.  Apartment  houses  in  Mc- 
Graw’s  name  could  mean  but  one  thing 
to  his  thoroughly  sophisticated  mind — 
graft  and  plenty  of  it.  The  poor  drug 
fiend  who  had  just  slunk  from  his  office 
would,  if  need  be,  tell  a story  which, 
harmless  enough  in  itself,  could  be  made 
to  look  decidedly  bad  in  the  light  of  what 
the  chief  already  knew\  Hennessy  could 
be  depended  to  locate  McGraw  in  “The 
Bucket  of  Blood,”  and  if  necessary  to 
keep  him  there,  upon  one  pretext  or 
another,  until  four  or  five  of  the  chief’s 
handy  men  could  apprehend  the  rebel- 
lious patrolman  in  that  resort,  strip  him 
of  that  star  and  send  him  under  arrest 
fo  headquarters.  With  the  aid  of  these 
handy  men  and  the  miserable  moral  out- 
casts of  the  resort,  who  could  not  choose 
but  swear  as  the  police  authorities  should 
dictate,  the  tidy  little  conspiracy  against 
McGraw  could  be  made  tight  enough  to 
hold  water.  Some  poor  pariah  would  be 
induced  by  threats  or  promise  to  tell  a 
story  of  a demand  by  McGraw  of  money 
for  protection — and  that  would  complete 
the  case.  The  chief  took  up  the  tele- 
phone and  ordered  the  captain  on  duty 
in  the  front  office  to  call  in  three  plain 
clothes  men  whose  names  he  gave.  Then 
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he  walked  the  floor  waiting  to  hear  from 
Hennessv,  and  as  he  walked,  he  chuckled. 
IV. 

Meanwhile,  Hennessy,  knowing  exactly 
what  was  expected  of  him  and  reflecting 
that  there  are  times  when  it  is  safer  for 
a chief  of  police  to  leave  the  better  half 
of  his  orders  unspoken,  waited  in  the  dim 
and  dilapidated  reception  room  of  No. 
19,  for  the  appearance  of  Mag  Brown, 
the  proprietress,  whom  he  had  sent  a 
woman  to  summon. 

There  are  palaces  # sin  whose  reason 
for  being  is  exactly  that  of  No.  19,  but 
“The  Bucket  of  Blood”  was  no  palatial 
resort.  Through  a door  slightly  ajar  at 
the  right,  there  came  to  Hennessy’s  ears 
the  mingling  sounds  of  a nickel-in-the- 
slot  piano,  the  shuffling  of  feet  and  rau- 
cous laughter.  He  peered  through  the 
crack,  upon  the  remote  chance  that  he 
would  find  McGraw  disporting  himself 
among  the  shuffling  human  wrecks  that 
filled  the  dancing  floor.  Women  dressed 
in  tawdry  imitation  of  the  extreme  styles 
of  the  day,  women  hardly  dressed  at  all, 
women  with  hard  faces,  with  devil-may- 
care  faces,  with  pitiful  faces,  and  all 
faces  painted ; men  going  the  pace  that 
kills  and  going  it  faster  than  they  knew. 
And  over  all,  the  reek  of  yesterday’s 
tobacco,  of  last  night’s  beer,  of  today’s 
impossible,  musky  perfume,  and  the 
mildew  of  unnumbered  forgotten  days 
and  nights  of  infamy.  ( 

McGraw  was  not  within.  Hennessy, 
gangling,  humped  of  shoulder,  hook- 
beaked  and  wattled,  looked  the  vulture 
that  he  was  as  he  turned  away,  but  he 
made  a grimace.  Decency  had  long  since 
died  in  Hennessy,  but  even  such  as  he 
gave  pause  when  they  contemplated  the 
abandoned  viciousness  of  this  sink  of 
vice. 

Mag  Brown,  fat  ,and  pulpy*  with  the 


wages  of  sin,  lurched  heavilv  down  the 
creaking  stairs. 

“What’s  this — a raid?”  she  demanded 
with  an  elephantine  attempt  at  humor. 

“It  will  be  if  you  don’t  perform,”  re- 
plied the  detective.  “This  is  the  chiefs 
party — he  wants  to  know  where  McGraw 
is.”  * 

“Search  me,  I haven’t  seen  him,”  de- 
clared Mag. 

“What  d’ye  mean — want  me  to  call  th’ 
wagon?”  shot  back  Hennessy.  “The 
black  Mick  is  in  this  house — a)l  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  tip  me  where  and  why.  If 
you  don’t — in  you  go  and  the  house  goes 
out  of  business.” 

“All  right,”  conceded  Mag,  “he’s  up  in 
number  ten  with  the  new  girl.” 

“What’s  his  game?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  protested  Mag,  “I’m 
giving  it  to  you  straight.  I took  the  new 
girl  in  today — she’s  a lunger — had  a 
hemorrhage  and  is  pretty  bad,  if  I can 
judge.  I couldn’t  see  her  walking  the 
streets.  I told  Mac  this  and  he  cussed 
me.  Said  he’d  send  me  in  if  I didn’t 
let  him  see  her.  He’s  there  now.” 

Hennessy’s  thin  lips  skinned  back  over 
his  teeth  in  an  outlandish  grin.  Before 
reporting  to  the  chief,  he  wanted  to  as- 
sure himself  that  McGraw  was  still  in 
the  room,  and,  if  possible,  overhear 
enough  to  know  what  was  transpiring 
there.  Plainly  Black’s  luck  had  quit  him 
— hef had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  head- 
quarters. 

Hennessy’s  ear  was  at  the  door  of 
Number  Ten  when  it  suddenly  popped 
open.  Just  as  suddenly  Hennessy  tum- 
bled backwards  before  the  muzzle  of 
Black  McGraw's  automatic. 

“Keep  still,”  ordered  McGraw  under 
his  breath.  “Put  your  hands  up!” 

He  slipped  his  hand  inside  the  other 
officer’s  coat,  removed  the  revolver  that 
hung  from  a shoulder  holster  and  mo- 
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tioned  his  captive  toward  the  rear  of  the 
hall,  where  a single  wavering  light 
marked  a back  stairway. 

Under  the  light  Hennessy  turned  and 
looked  at  McGraw.  If  the  face  of  his  cap- 
tor  had  been  that  of  a gargoyle,  it  was 
now  that  of  a gargoyle  gone  mad.  Its 
scars  were  red  furrows  in  a field  of  white 
hate.  Hennessy  was  no  coward,  but  he 
shrunk  against  the  wall  to  escape  that 
malevolent  gaze. 

“Snitching  on  me,  were  you !"  McGraw 
hissed.  “Stand  up,  you  skunk/' 

Hennessy  stood  upright. 

“Do  you  know  what  I think  of  a 
snitch?"  McGraw's  breath  was  hot  upon 
the  cheek  of  his  victim.  Here's  what  I 
thing  of  you." 

Hennessy  tried  to  grapple  with  the 
madman.  It  was  too  late.  In  a flash 
Black  McGraw  had  whirled  his  automatic 
pistol  on  his  finger  and  laid  it  sight  down- 
ward across  the  flesh  of  the  detective's 
check.  The  skin  ripped  open  as  under  a 
knife.  Slash  went  the  pistol  against  the 
other  cheek.  Rip  went  the  pistol  once 
more,  this  time  across  the  forehead,  the 
weapon  cut.  Hennessy  groaned  and 
reeled. 

“Mag,"  called  McGraw,  “get  a taxi  and 
take  this  thing  over  to  the  chief  with  my 
compliments." 

The  detective,  faint  with  pain,  sank  into 
a heap  at  McGraw’s  feet.  The  latter's  lips 
parted  in  a sardonic  grimace  that  on  an- 
other face  might  have  been  a grin.  He 
went  down  to  the  telephone  booth  in  the 
reception  room  and  presently  clumped  his 
way  back  to  Number  Ten.  He  passed  a 
group  of  halfclad  women  who  whispered 
in  awed  tones,  while  two  of  the  number 
gave  first  aid  to  Hennessv's  profusely 
bleeding  wounds. 

“I  tell  you  I've  got  to  go  back  to  head- 
quarters," that  officer  was  protesting 
groaningly  to  Mag  Brown.  “If  I didn't 
have  to  do  you  suppose  I'd  let  'em  see 


what  that  black  son-of-the-devil  did  to 
me?  Call  that  cab." 

As  the  car  bearing  the  branded  Hen- 
nessy back  to  headquarters  and  the  chuck- 
ling chief  chugged  awTay,  Black  McGraw 
opened  the  door  and  strode  down  the  hall. 

“Get  all  the  girls  in  their  rooms  and 
keep  'em  there,"  he  ordered  Mag  Brown. 
“Cut  that  music  down  stairs  and  tell  those 
men  to  get  out  of  here."  Mag.  whose  es- 
tablishment went  right  on  transacting  its 
unspeakable  business,  regardless  of  ruc- 
tion, riot,  bloodshed  or  murder,  regard- 
less of  everything,'  in  fact,  except  the  or- 
ders of  the  police,  hastened  to  obey. 

When  another  taxicab  drew  up  to  the 
curb,  and  let  out  two  men,  one  of  whom 
carried  a physician’s  bag,  Mag  Brown's 
resort  was  undergoing  one  of  its  rare 
periods  of  enforced  idleness.  Not  a poor 
painted  woman  was  visible.  McGraw  him- 
self opened  the  door  and  led  the  way  to 
the  room  on  the  second  floor. 

By  the  door  he  stood  guard  until  Mag 
Brown  crept  in  to  whisper  that  two  police 
cars  had  drawn  up  in  front.  As  he  started 
down  the  hall,  the  doctor  plucked  him  by 
the  sleeve  and  pointed  to  the  bed.  Mc- 
Graw nodded  to  Mag,  who  hurried  away 
to  admit  the  raiding  squad.  • 

The  chief  himself  was  at  the  head  of 
the  reserves,  who.  with  fingers  on  the 
triggers  of  their  riot  guns,  took  the  stairs 
at  a run. 

“Dead  or  alive,"  growled  the  chief,  “but 
get  him/ 

His  right  hand  held  an  automatic  as 
his  left  tried  the  door  of  Number  Ten. 
To  his  surprise  it  was  opened  a little  from 
within  and  before  him  stood  a gray-haired 
priest. 

“Father  Phelan !"  gasped  the  chief.  He 
motioned  his  men*  back. 

“The  same,"  said  the  priest  gravely. 

“Where's  McGraw?" 

The  priest  bowed  and  his  fingers  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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“With  his  dead.  You  boys  over  at 
headquarters  have  tried  these  years  to 
break  'im.  He's  broken,  and  I can't  go 
now  to  a politician  and  ask  him  to  stay 
th'  hand  that  did  th'  breakin,." 

“What  was  she  to  him?"  husked  the 
chief. 

“The  poor,  weak  woman  who  preferred 
lights  and  laughter  to  his  terrible  coun- 
tenance and  his  heart  of  gold,"  said  the 
priest — “his  wife.  When  she  fled  to  such 


PAINTING  THE  LILIES 

In  the  beginning  of  all  things,  when  old  Dame  Nature  created 
woman,  she  told  herself  that  she  would  give  them  infinite  variety  of 
appearance. 

And  so,  to  some  she  gave  saucy,  tantalizing  pug  noses  and  to  others, 
noses  of  pure  Grecian  or  artistic  Roman  lines. 

And  some  women  she  endowed  with  long  luxuriant  tresses  and  others 
were  blessed  with  short  curly  locks. 

And  one  group  drew  auburn  hair  and  another  hair  as  black  as  the 
raven’s  wing.  And  still  others  were  given  hair  of  a lovely  golden  hue. 

And  so  on  down  the  line  she  went,  giving  beautiful  pale  complexions 
to  one  type  and  ruddy  complexions  to  those  of  a different  physique. 

To  some  she  dolled  out  adorable  little  freckles  to  be  worn  on  the 
bridges  of  their  noses  and  to  others  she  gave  none. 

But  to  all,  she  gave  the  type  of  beauty  that  best  fitted  their  tempera- 
ment. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  none  was  suited  with  the  type  of  beauty 
which  had  been  given  her,  but  instead  yearned  for  that  which  she  did 
not  possess. 

And  so  those  whose  locks  were  long  bobbed  them;  and  those  whose 
tresses  were  short  spent  all  their  lunch  money  buying  hair  growers. 

And  those  with  auburn  hair  dyed  it  black  and  those  whose  hair  was 
black,  hennaed  it. 

And  thus,  they  attempted  to  outwit  old  Dame  Nature  (whom  they 
called  damn  nature,  for  short);  the  pale  ones  by  rouging  and  the  ruddy 
complexioned  by  powdering;  the  pug-nosed  ones  by  having  their  noses 
operated  on  and  made  straight  and  the  straight  nosed  ones  by  having 
bones  taken  out  to  make  their  noses  pug. 

And  those  with  freckles  bought  every  variety  of  freckle  lotion  on 
the  market  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them  and  those  without  freckles 
blistered  all  the  skin  off  their  noses  by  sitting  out  in  the  sun  in  an 
attempt  to  expose  themselves  to  freckleitis. 

And  all  of  them  sought  to  adorn  themselves  with  artificial  beauties 
that  were  not  in  keeping  with  types. 

And  old  Dame  Nature  waxed  peevish  and  vowed  that  she  would  give 
woman  something  so  inflexible  and  stubborn  that  it  could  not  be  changed, 
something  that  would  never  suit  womankind  but  which  she  would  be 
forced  to  endure  as  it  was.  Something  that  would  continually  flaunt 
its  vices  in  her  face  and  boast  of  its  virtues  in  a sickening  manner. 

And  old  Dame  Nature  smiled  contentedly  as  she  created  man. 

— H.  Allan  Perrill. 


as  this  and  long  search  was  vain,  he  left 
th'  useless  money  he'd  made  uptown  and 
walked  this  wicked,  blpody  Row — watch- 
in',  waitin',  inquirin' — knowin'  he'd  get 
word  of  her,  or  her  poor  tired  feet  would 
turn  homeward  soon  or  late." 

The  chief  was  silent.  The  men  behind 
him  shifted  their  guns  uneasily. 

“Let  us  leave  them  together  now !"  said 
Father  Phelan.  And  he  led  the  silent  pro- 
cession down  the  creaking  stairs. 


\ 


THE  young  mountaineer  noiselessly 
let  himself  down  from  the  top  of  the 
giant  bowlder,  where  he  had  been 
watching  the  trail,  and  crouching  in  its 
shelter,  listened,  one  hand  in  the  bosom 
of  his  blue  cotton  shirt.  Footsteps 
sounded  along  the  trail,  slow,  careless 
steps  that  snapped  impeding  twigs  and 
crunched  indifferently  over  the  ruts.  One 
of  the  comers  was  talking  in  a flushed 
voice : 

"I  tell  ye,  Nettie,  hit  was  a caution  the 
way  I cleaned  out  them  six  Germin  ma- 
chine gun  nestsv  I done  hit  all  by  my- 
self, too.  The  general  he  give  me  a 
medal  fer  hit;  'lowed  I was  a hero  and 
had  jest  about  won  the  war  fer  the  Alleys. 
'Course  hit  was  the  truth ; but,  as  soon 
as  he  got  out  o'  sight,  I throwed  the 
medal  aw&y.  Hit  'peared  too  much  like 
braggin'  to  be  wearin'  sech  things.  Trink- 
ets is  fer  wimmen.  Anyway,  ye  know, 
I ain't  a feller  to  git  stuck  on  myself. 
Naw,  I ain't."  There  was  a pause. 

"Here,  don't  be  jerkin'  yer  hand  away 
like  that.  Jest  let  me  hole  hit  a leetle 
while,  Nettie." 

The  man  behind  the  bowlder  drew  a .45 
from  his  shirt.  His  eyes  narrowed;  his 
smooth,  strong  lips  tightened.  For  a mo- 
ment he  regarded  the  sinister  black  barrel 
doubtfully.  Then,  with  sudden  resolu- 
tion, he  laid  the  .45  in  a crevice  in  the 


rock,  covered  it  with  a handful  of  dry 
leaves,  and  stood  up. 

"Ye  stay  thar,"  he  muttered  to  the  hid- 
den weapon.  "If  I can't  handle  Bulger 
withouten  ye,  then  he  can  handle  me." 

He  struck  the  trail  below  the  bowlder, 
meeting  Bulger  and  Nettie. 

"Wal — howdy,  folks!  I weren't  ex- 
pectin' to  happen  on  ye  all." 

The  perky  red  mustache  on  Bulger's 
lip  twisted  in  a sneer.  He  was  dressed 
in  a worn  khaki  uniform ; on  his  sleeve 
were  two  gold  service  stripes;  a rabbit 
cap  was  pulled  close  over  his  eyes. 

"Been  huntin'  'shiners,  Alvin?"  he  in- 
quired in  a sarcastic  tone.  "I  hear  ye've 
jest  about  cleaned  the  licker  business  out 
o'  Breathitt  County.  Hit  weren't  so  bad 
stayin'  at  home  and  bein'  a deputy  sheriff 
during’  the  war,  was  hit?" 

Alvin  did  not  answer.  He  skilfully 
maneuvered  himself  between  Bulger  and 
the  girl. 

"Nettie,  air  ye  goin'  back  to  Hindman 
School  this  year?"  he  asked,  walking  at 
her  side. 

"Naw,  she  ain't  goin'  back  to  Hindman 
School,"  declared  Bulger.  "She's  a-goin' 
to  stay  here  and  marry  me,  that's  what 
she's  goin'  to  do." 

Nettie's  black  eyes  snapped.  "I 
haven't  said  so  yet,  have  I,  Bulger, 
Webb?  And  don't  you  go  making  talk 
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about  me  marrying  you  until  I do  say 
so.  Hear  me?” 

Bulger  sulked. 

Two  years  at  the  mountain  seminary 
not  only  had  improved  Nettie's  grammar, 
but  they  had  taught  her  to  think  for  her- 
self and  speak  with  a freedom  unusual  to 
women  of  the  hills.  Also  she  had  learned 
to  wear  shoes  and  stockings  the  year 
around,  do  her  black  hair  neatly  and  dress 
with  a simple  effectiveness  that  brought 
out  the  charms  of  her  slender  figure. 

“Bulger,  the  feller  who  git's  Nettie'll 
git  a mighty  smart  gal."  Alvin  looked 
at  him  gravely.  “He'll  git  a mighty 
good  gal.  Fact  is,  thar's  pow-ful  few 
fellers  in  these  parts  who's  fitten  to  marry 
her.  And  seein'  as  she  ain’t  got  no  brother 
to  say  hit,  I 'low  that  whoever  does  aim 
to  git  her  will,  fust  o'  all,  have  to  tell  her 
the  truth  about  hisself." 

Bulger  met  the  hidden  challenge  with 
a squaring  of  his  shouldefs.  His  red 
mustache  bristled. 

“Who  air  ye  to  talk  o'  way  about  my 
gal?"  he  demanded.  “A  spyin'  deputy 
sheriff,  a sheman  who  stayed  home  with 
his  ma  and  pa  and  let  other  fellers  go  off 
and  git  shot  to  pieces " 

“I  don't  see  none  o'  ye  missin',"  Alvin 
interrupted. 

Bulger's  anger  increased.  “Hit  ain't 
yer  fault  I ain't  all  shot  up.  More'n 
likely  ye  wisht  I'd  'a'  been  kilt;  then  ye 
could  'a'  gone  on  courtin'  Nettie  and  mar- 
ried her.  While  I was  over  thar  wallerin' 
in  blood  and  killin'  Germins,  ye  was  here 
raidin'  stills  and  takin'  hit  easy  and 
talkin'  to  my  gal." 

“That's  not  so!" 

The  three  had  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  trail.  Nettie  confronted  Bulger. 

“That's  not  so,  I tell  you,"  she  re- 
peated. “I  been  down  at  Hindman 
.School  most  of  the  time.  Alvin's  been 
here  in  Breathitt.  When  I was  at  home, 
he  didn't  come  near  me.  I've  seen  him 


only  in  passing  or  when  I'd  go  to  Jack- 
son  town.  He  hasn't  been  courting  me  a 
minute  since  you  left  for  the  Army." 

Bulger  grinned.  Her  vehemence  and 
the  sense  of  her  words  cheered  him,  in 
spite  of  her  hostile  attitude. 

“That's  all  right,  honey,"  he  soothed. 
“I  knowed  ye'd  stick  to  me.  No  gal  with 
any  gumption'd  'low  a coward  to  hang 
'round  her.  Don't  ye  worry,  honey,  I 
ain't  a-doubtin’  ye." 

Nettie  voluntarily  resumed  her  place  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Alvin.  They  con- 
tinued their  walk  in  silence.  The  sun 
had  dropped  behind  the  western  ridges 
and  twilight  was  shrouding  the  valley. 

A little  way  farther  a young  rabbit 
hopped  from  the  weeds  to  the  middle  of 
the  trail.  There  it  paused,  its  eyes  large 
with  wonder,  its  muzzle  twitching, 
watching  the  approach  of  its  natural 
enemies  with  animal  innocence. 

Without  losing  a step  Bulger  stooped 
and  picked  up  a stone.  He  swung  his 
arm  with  the  quickness  of  a sling.  His 
aim  was  true.  Proudly  he  held  the  small, 
quivering  body,  wet  with  its  own  blood, 
before  Nettie. 

“Take  hit,  honey.  Hit'll  be  mighty  fine 
eatin'  fried  in  pork  fat  and  served  up 
with  corncake  and  'taters." 

Nettie  reached  for  the  rabbit;  then, 
with  sudden  repulsion,  withdrew  her 
hand. 

“You  hadn't  ought  to  have  done  it, 
Bulger,"  she  reproved.  “The  little  thing 
wasn't  hurting  you." 

“Hump!"  Bulger  flung  the  rabbit, 
still  quivering,  into  the  brush.  “Since 
ye're  too  stuck-up  to  eat  hit,  some  var- 
mint will,”  he  added  contemptuously. 

They  rounded  a bend  in  the  trail.  Be- 
fore them,  a short  w’ay  up  the  mountain- 
side, was  a cabin  built  of  upright  un- 
dressed planks  and  roofed  with  clap- 
boards. Fragrant  wood  smoke  curled 
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from  the  rock  chimney.  A rickety  slat 
fence  inclosed  the  yard. 

‘‘You'll  drop  in  and  have  a bite  of  sup- 
per, won't  you,  Alvin?"  Nettie  invited  at 
the  gate. 

Alvin  glanced  sidewise  at  Bulger,  who 
needed  no  invitation. 

“Yas,  I reckon  I’ll  stop  fer  a spell,  if 
hit  ain't  too  much  bother." 

He  took  a seat  on  a split-log  bench 
near  the  door.  Nettie  went  into  the 
cabin.  Bulger  lopked  after  her  covet- 
ously, then  lit  a cigarette. 

‘‘Alvin,  thar  ain't  no  use  in  ye  actin' 
contrary  over  this  here  business,"  he 
drawled  in  a conciliatory  tone.  “I  don't 
want  no  hard  feelin's  twixt  us.  'Tain't 
my  fault  that  her  folks  favors  me  more'n 
they  favor  ye.  The  best  man  wins,  ye 
know,  Nettie  she's  a leetle  mulish,  but 
I'll  bring  her  'round  all  right.  I’ll  marry 
her  fer  all  her  fool  notions.  Jest  see  if  I 
don't." 

Alvin  rested  his  bare  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  chin  in  his  double  palms.  His 
keen  gray  eyes  pierced  the  dusk  to  where 
Bulger  was  leaning  against  a tree. 

“Do  you  love  Nettie?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

“Do  I love  her?"  Bulger  was  puzzled. 
“What  do  ye  mean  by  that?" 

“Do  ye  love  her  enough  to  tell  her 
somethin'  she  don't  know  about  ye,  and 
then  take  yer  chances?" 

Bulger  straightened.  Alvin  waited  for 
him  to  answer,  but  when  he  did  not,  went 
on : 

“Bulger,  I ain't  a-goin’  to  stand  twixt 
ye  and  her  if  she  wants  ye.  I ain't  a-mean- 
in'  to  spile  her  happiness  fer  a minnet. 
But  I'm  here  this  evenin'  to  hear  ye  speak 
with  yer  own  tongue  what  I has  in  mind. 

“Things  can  happen  when  you  and 
Nettie  air  alone.  Atter  all  she  ain't  no 
more'n  a woman.  She  may  sof'en  on  ye. 
She  may  promise  to  marry  ye  afore  she 
really  knows  ye.  That’s  why  I'm  here 


Bulger,  not  to  meddle  in  what  ain't  none 
o'  my  business,  but  to  see  that  ye  totes 
fair.  Do  ye  understand  what  I mean?" 
He  bent  forward,  his  jaw  hard  with  de- 
termination, peering  at  the  man  by  the 
tree. 

Bulger  growled  an  oath.  Throwing 
away  his  cigarette,  he  advanced  on  Alvin. 

“Ye  keep  outen  this" — his  voice  was 
menacing.  “This  ain't  none  o'  yer  affair. 
Ye  keep  outen  hit,  ye  slacker!" 

Alvin  sprang  up,  his  fists  clinched. 
Bulger  halted.  Just  then  Nettie  appeared 
at  the  door.  She  watched,  saying  noth- 
ing. Alvin  did  not  see  her. 

“Bulger  Webb,"  he  began,  “ye've  said 
thing  to  me  this  evenin'  that  many  a man 
has  been  kilt  fer  sayin'.  Ye've  called  me 
a slacker  and  a coward.  Ye've  lowed 
I stayed  home  durin’  the  war  because  I 
was  'feered  to  go  and  fight.  And  I've 
stood  by  and  took  it." 

He  paused  a moment,  then  continued : 
“Ye  know  as  well  as  anybody  why  I 
didn’t  enlist.  I had  a pa  and  a ma,  both 
of  'em  down  with  the  misery,  and  I was 
the  only  one  to  look  after  'em.  Pa  he 
didn't  have  nothin’  to  live  on.  Ma  she 
was  too  crippled  to  work.  Hit  was  up 
to  me  to  take  keer  of  'em  as  best  I 
could. 

“Hit  didn't  come  easy."  Alvin  shook 
his  head.  “Hit  hurt  like  eyer'thing  to 
see  the  other  fellers  goin'  off  while  I 
stayed  home.  But  pa  and  ma  they'd 
stuck  to  me  when  I was  puny  and  help- 
lesslike — and  I had  to  stick  to  them. 
They  come  fust  so  long  as  thar  was 
other  men.  withouten  families,  to  do  the 
fightin'." 

Bulger  snorted  derisively.  “Whar's  yer 
pa  and  ma  now,  Mister  Deputy  Sheriff?" 

“Dead." 

There  was  a moment  of  uneasy  si- 
lence. 

“The  influenzy  took  'em  off  last  win- 
ter. When  they  was  gone  I went  to 
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Lexington  to  enlist  The  Army  men 
thar  'lowed  hit  weren't  no  use  then,  the 
Germins  had  laid  down.  That  was  all 
thar  was  to  hit  fer  me." 

Bulger  lit  another  cigarette.  He  was 
looking  at  the  girl  in  the  doorway  rather 
than  at  Alvin.  Alvin  was  still  unaware 
of  her  presence.  He  resumed  his  seat 
on  the  bench,  his  back  to  the  cabin. 

“Another  thing,  Bulger,"  he  spoke 
slowly,  thoughtfully.  “The  fway  ye  fig- 
ger  hit  out,  I'm  jealous  o'  ye  with  Nettie. 
That  ain't  so.  She  tole  ye  herself  that 
I ain't  been  a-talkin'  to  her  while  ye  was 
away.  That  weren't  on  yer  account,  but 
on  hers.  I thinks  too  much  o'  her  to  be 
hangin'  'round  her  in  stores  clothes." 
He  scraped  the  ground  with  the  toe  of 
his  boot. 

“Gals  like  Nettie  is  'titled  to  the  best 
men  thar  is,"  he  added.  “I  ain't  one  of 
'em.  'T  weren't  my  fault  I wasn't  a 
soldjer — but  maybe  she  don't  look  at  hit 
that  a-way.  Seein'  as  I couldn't  go  and 
fight  fer  her,  I reckoned  I hadn't  no  right 
keepin'  her  company." 

A muffled  gasp  from  the  doorway. 
Alvin  looked  around.  He  saw  Nettie 
and  flushed. 

She  leaned  toward  him  from  the  sill. 
“Is  that  what  you  thought,  Alvin?" 

He  turned  his  face  the  other  way,  star- 
ing into  the  gathering  darkness. 

“That  weren't  the  only  reason  I 
stayed  away,  Nettie."  He  hesitated. 
“Ye  see,  ye're  a lady  now,  not  jest  a 
plain  mounting  gal.  Ye've  been  in  Hind- 
man School  and  got  lamin'.  Ye're  dif- 
ferent from  we'uns.  I ain't  fitten  'to 
keep  yer  company.  I ain’t  had  no 
schoolin'  myself  to  speak  of.  One  o' 
these  days,  I reckon,  ye'll  be  goin'  down 
to  the  settlements  whar  ye'll  find  ye  a 
man  who's  good  enough  fer  ye.  We'uns 
ain't." 

“I'm  good  enough  fer  ye,  ain't  I,  Net- 
tie?" Bulger  swaggered  over  to  hqr. 


“Don't  go  letin'  him  pizen  yer  heart 
agin  me,  honey." 

Alvin  was  beside  him,  his  powerful 
body  rigid.  The  surrounding  darkness 
was  partly  relieved  by  the  light  from  a 
dingy  kerosene  lamp  that  shone  through 
the  doorway  and  front  * window  of  the 
cabin. 

“Bulger,  air  ye  goin'  to  tell  her  now?" 
he  demanded. 

Nettie  forced  a laugh. 

“Stop  quarreling,  you  boys,"  she  said. 
“Supper's  almost  ready.  You  all  come 
in  and  sit  yourselves  down." 

Bulger  started  past  her  through  the 
door;  but  a hand  gripped  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  jerked  him  back.  Alvin 
faced  him,  his  hat  off,  the  lamplight  play- 
ing weirdly  upon  his  features. 

Bulger  twisted  himself  free  and  stepped 
back,  snarling.  “Do  ye  want  to  git 
kilt?" 

Alvin  disregarded  the  threat.  “Bul- 
ger Webb,  afore  ye  set  foot  inside  o' 
that  house,  listen  to  me,"  he  commanded. 
“Fer  two  weeks  now,  ever  since  ye  come 
back  to  Breathitt,  ye've  been  goin'  'round 
these  parts  tellin'  o'  what  ye  done  in  the 
war.  Other  fellers  has  come  home,  some 
of  'em  wounded,  but  nary  a one  of  'em 
has  took  on  as  much  as  ye  have.  To  hear 
ye  talk  a body'd  think  ye  whopped  the 
whole  Germin  army.  When  the  fact  is, 
them  who  done  the  most  says  the  least. 
Braggin'  ain't  becomin'  a real  sodjer,  Bul- 
ger Webb." 

“Ye're  jealous,  that's  what  ye  air. 
Didn't  I volunteer?" 

“Yas,  ye  volunteered.  And  so  did 
mighty  nigh  ever'  other  Breathitt 
County  man  who  went." 

Alvin  glanced  around  to  make  sure 
that  Nettie  was  still  watching.  She  was 
resting  against  the  door  jamb;  but  her 
fine  head,  with  its  curly  black  hair,  was 
held  high. 
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Bulger  began  to  shift  uneasily.  He 
nibbled  at  his  mustache. 

“I  reckon  I'll  be  a-goin,  Nettie/'  he 
said,  and  started  to  move  away.  But 
again  the  hand  gripped  his  shoulder. 

“Naw,  ye  don't.  Not  yit."  Alvin  held 
him  tightly.  “Afore  ye  go  I want  to  see 
yer  discharge  papers.  Turn  'round  here 
to  the  light.  That's  hit.  Face  Nettie 
thar.  Now,  where's  them  papers?" 

Bulger  breathed  thickly.  “Lemme  go, 
Alvin.  I ain't  got  'em  with  me  just  now. 
Lemme  go,  I say." 

Above  them  came  Nettie's  voice,  calm 
and  authoritative  through  the  still  even- 
ing air : 

“Alvin,  stop  that  foolishness.  Turn 
him  loose.  He's  my  guest  the  same  as 
you.  Take  your  hand  off  his  shoulder." 

Alvin  started  to  protest,  then  released 
him,  his  rugged  features  suddenly  pale. 
He  looked  around  quickly  for  something 
to  use  as  a weapon.  At  the  same  time 
Bulger,  with  a sidewise  jump,  got  be- 
tween him  and  Nettie,  fumbling  at  the 
bosom  of  his  flannel  shirt. 

The  girl  gave  a little  scream,  but  stood 
motionless.  Alvin  sprang  at  Bulger  with 
a savage  grunt:  “Take  cover  in  front  o' 
a woman,  will  ye;"  A revolver  barrel 
flashed  in  the  lamplight.  The  two  men, 
grappling,  crawling,  cursing,  fell  to  the 
ground.  A stream  of  fire  shot  from  them 
into  the  darkness,  followed  by  a stran- 
gled cry.  The  report  echoed  down  the 
valley. 

Nettie  closed  her  eyes,  leaning  heavily 
against  the  door  frame.  Something  hard 
dropped  at  her  feet.  She  looked.  The 
writhing  figures  slowly  untangled.  Alvin 
rose  to  his  knees,  his  nails  digging  into 
Bulger's  right  wrist,  his  other  hand 
clutching  his  throat. 

He  dragged  him  away  from  the  cabin, 
out  of  sight  of  the  girl. 

“Take  off  that  air  uniform,  take  hit 
off  right  here  and  now,"  Alvin  ordered. 


Bulger  gasped.  “I— I can't."  He  stag- 
gered back  against  a tree,  panting.  “I 
ain't  got  much  else  on,  Alvin." 

“That  don't  make  no  difference.  Joe 
Tuttle  lives  three  mile  from  here.  Go  to 
him,  he'll  loan  ye  some  clothes.  Take  off 
that  uniform!"  Alvin  repeated. 

Bulger,  unsteadily,  began  to  undress. 

“Now”  speak  out  loud  so's  Nettie  can 
hear  ye."  Alvin  raised  his  voice, 
“Whar'd  ye  git  that  uniform?" 

Bulger  hesitated.  Alvin's  teeth  snapped 
close  to  his  face. 

“I  bought  hit  from  a feller  who'd  been 
discharged  and  needed  money,"  he  con- 
fessed. 

“And  what  become  o'  ye  atter  ye  de- 
serted the  Army  at  Fort  Thomas?  Say 
hit  loud/ 

“1  wrent  to  West  Virginney." 

“Yas,  went  West  Virginney  and  hid 
in  the  mountains,  and  run  a still,  and 
waited  till  the  war  was  over  to  come 
home  and  brag  o'  all  ye  didn't  do.  Ye 
skunk!  No  man's  fitten  to  wear  them 
clothes  who  ain't  willin'  to  fight  in  'em. 
Take  'em  all  off,  I tell  ye!" 

“We'uns  at  the  sheriff's  office  got  pa- 
pers tellin'  what  ye'd  done,"  Alvin  con- 
tinued. “I  'lowed  to  keep  hit  quiet  so 
long  as  ye  didn't  come  back.  But  when 
ye  did  come  back,  actin'  sassy  and  a-lyin' 
to  folks,  T seen  yer  time  was  up." 

Bulger's  nerve  was  gone.  “Air  yv 
goin'  to  arrest  me,  Alvin?"  his  teeth 
chattered.  “Please,  please  don't  go  doin' 
that !"  he  begged.  “I'll  go  'way ! I prom- 
ise to  go  'way  and  never  come  back! 
Please  don't  arrest  me,  Alvin!" 

Alvin  rolled  the  uniform  into  a bundle. 

“Naw,  I ain't  goin'  to  arrest  ye,"  he 
said  shortly.  “Hit  ain't  no  consarn  o' 
mine  what  happens  to  ye  now.  I quit 
bein'  deputy  afore  I left  Jackson  town 
this  mornin'.  I wanted  to  be  free  to 
handle  ye  man  to  man. 

/‘Now,  Bulger  Webb,  ye  git  outen 
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these  parts/'  He  pointed  to  the  gate. 
"Git  out  quick.  Thar's  the  road ; take  hit. 
Git!" 

Alvin  watched  him  until  he  was  out 
of  sight.  Then  he  went  toward  the  cabin. 
Nettie  stood  erect  in  the  doorway,  her 
slender  young  body  silhouetted  against 
the  dim  glow.  He  silently  laid  the  rolled 
uniform  at  her  feet. 

"I'm  sorrry  hit  had  to  happen."  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  his  hat  from  the 
bench.  "I'm  pow'ful  sorry  it  happened, 
Nettie,  if  ye  reely  keered  fer  him.  'Deed 
I am.  ' 

He  put  on  his  hat,  his  shoulders  loop- 
ing with  sudden  weariness,  and  tu  ned 
away  into  the  night. 

"Alvin !" 

His  feet  beat  an  irregular  tattoo  along 
the  rutted  trail,  growing  fainter. 

"Alvin!" 

A whip-poor-will  sent  a mocking  an- 
swer from  the  mountainside. 
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"Alvin,  I want  you!  Come  back,  Al- 
vin !" 

The  footfalls  ceased,  then  became 
more  distinct  as  they  slowly  rc-ap- 
proached  the  cabin. 

"Yer  victuals  is  almost  col',  Alvin. 
What  do  ye  mean  by  runnin'  off  that 
a-way  ?" 

A dry  sob  came  from  just  outside  the 
circle  of  light  near  the  gate. 

"Don't  go  talking  like  that  ag'in,  Net- 
tie. Ye  knows  better.  Ye've  gat 
lamin' " 

She  went  forward  to  meet  him. 
"Lamin'  don't  count  fer  nothin'  if  it 
makes  my  heart  go  lonesome.  Alvin,  air 
ye  goin'  to  'low  a pile  o'  school  books 
to  stand  twixt  me'n  bein'  happy?  Air 
ye,  Alvin?" 

His  hand  trembled  with  the  pressure 
of  her  firm,  warm  fingers;  his  shoulders 
straightened,  and  there  was  a smile  on 
his  lips  as  she  led  him  into  the  cabin. 


IMPERTINENCE 

When  Old-man  Smith  lay  down  and  died, 
He’d  been  so  miserly, 

His  young  and  pretty  wife  he  left 
A nice,  fat  legacy. 

One  day  a note  came  asking  her 
To  come  and  hear  the  will; 

When  she  appeared  her  lawyer  found 
That  she  was  dressed  to  kill. 

She  took  his  offered  seat  and  sat 
With  knee  crossed  over  knee: 

The  lawyer  smiled  and  said:  “You  have 
A nice,  fat  leg,  I see!" 


— James  Clyde  Baxley. 
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TRUE,  Sarras,  the  wanderer,  was 
sick,  but  Zingare  had  reason  enough 
to  take  him  in.  Meeka,  his  wife, 
could  feed  him  up,  he  would  get  well,  and 
then  he  could  help  in  the  harvesting.  The 
peasants  asked  money  for  their  labor. 
Zingare  had  money,  but  none  to  pay  out. 
The  wanderer  would  be  glad  to  work  for 
his  keep.  Zingare  fed  up  his  hogs  for 
market.  Why  not  feed  up  a man  for  the 
harvesting?  So  it  was  settled. 

Zingare  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
on  the  score  of  his  wife.  Sarras  was  ill ; 
and  what  fine,  rosy  woman  like  Meeka 
would  be  attracted  to  a sick  man?  Sarras 
was  also  a mere  boy,  looking  scarcely 
twenty;  women  like  men,  not  children. 
Then  to  crown  all,  Sarras  was  a Jew.  Zin- 
gare did  not  have  to  make  him  confess 
it.  The  frank  acknowledgment  was  not  a 
confession,  anyway ; it  was  a proud  avow- 
al volunteered  even  before  he  told  his 
name,  with  a quiver  of  nostril  and  flash  of 
eye. 

Meeka  did  not  exactly  like  the  idea  of 
having  a Jew  in  the  house.  She  fixed  up 
a cuddy  for  the  newcomer  in  the  loft,  do- 
ing no  more  than  duty  demanded.  The 
mattress  was  straw,  the  chair  was  rickety, 
the  little  table  was  palsied;  but  the  place 
was  clean,  and  Sarras  seemed  pleased 
with  everything.  He  frankly  said  he  was 
glad  to  be  as  far  away  from  the  rest  of 
• the  family  as  possible;  he  wanted  to  be 
alone.  This  suited  Zingare — and  Meeka, 
too ; though  she  was  a bit  put  out  by  his 
highflown  love  of  exclusiveness.  Not  that 


she  desired  his  company — Heaven  forbid; 
but  it  was  so  presumptuous  in  a Jew  to 
talk  that  way,  to  extract  distinction  from 
being  hoisted  up  into  a miserable  old  loft 
to  live!  Said  Zingare:  ‘'Don't  worry 
about  it.  Just  feed  him  up  as  though  he 
were  one  of  the  pigs.  We'll  work  him  to 
death  at  harvest  time  and  then  kick  him 
out." 

Meeka  certainly  did  her  part  in  feeding 
him  up.  She  was  a cook  to  brag  about, 
and  in  no  time~'Sarras  was  showing  the 
effects  of  eating  plenty  of  good  food.  No 
pig  could  have  fattened  more  miracu- 
lously, Zingare  was  astonished  and  iri- 
tated.  He  said  to  Meeka:  “Already  he's 
a lump  of  lard,  a gob  of  grease,  a roll  of 
butter.  At  this  rate  he'll  be  too  fat  to  lift 
a hand  at  harvest  time.  So  cut  the  ra- 
tions." 

It  was  difficult  for  Meeka  to  do  this,  for 
she  was  one  of  those  women  who  cannot 
bear  to  set  <3ut  a stingy  table.  Besides, 
she  had  some  pride  in  the  matter.  Sarras 
had  complimented  her — and  in  most  ele- 
gant language — on  her  .fine  meals;  and 
she  did  not  want  him  to  change  his  opin- 
ion. “You  don't  know  how  a woman  feels  , 
about  such  things,"  she  protested  to  her 
husband. 

So  Zingare  compromised  by  letting  her 
go  on  feeding  the  youth  and  putting  him 
to  work  at  the  chores.  He  regarded  this 
idea  as  an  inspiration.  It  would  satisfy 
the  benevolent  promptings  of  Meeka's 
heart;  it  would  take  some  of  the  small 
“pick-up"  work  off  his  own  hands  and 
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give  him  more  time  to  spend  in  the  fields, 
where  he  was  needed;  and  it  would  be 
the  means  of  getting  some  honest  toil  out 
of  that  lazy  Jew  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  him  in  condition  for  the  harvesting. 
“Don't  worry,  my  dear,"  chuckled  Zin- 
gare,  rubbing  his  great,  beefy,  hairy 
hands,  “we'll  exact  ten-fold  payment  then 
for  all  the  good  food  (and  food  is  money!) 
that  goes  down  his  greedy  throat.  I'll 
make  him  do  the  work  of  three  men.  After 
the  harvesting  he'll  be  junk."  But  Meeka 
did  not  nod  in  agreement  as  she  usually 
did.  She  just  gazed  at  him  quizzically 
and  then  half  frowned. 

The  new  plan  worked  well  enough  for 
a day  or  so.  Sarras  did  not  seem  to  mind 
doing  the  chores;  besides,  he  was  quite 
handy.  But  when  it  came  to  cleaning  out 
the  stable  (poor,  overworked  Zingare  had 
let  the  manure  accumulate  on  account  of 
having  more  important  work  to  do)  his 
stomach  revolted.  He  grew  deathly  sick 
and  for  several  days  was  flat  on  his  back 
up  in  the  loft.  Zingare  was  furious.  His 
only  consolation  was  that  Sarras  would 
have  to  let  up  on  that  cursed  gorging  for 
a while,  at  least. 

Meeka  was  human;  so  on  the  second 
day  of  the  youth's  illness  she  climbed  up 
into  the  loft  to  ask  if  she  could  do  any- 
thing. He  was  stretched  on  the  straw 
mattress  looking  sick  indeed.  His  cheeks 
were  brilliantly  red;  the  rest  of  his  face 
was  green;  his  lips  were  dry  and  almost 
scaly.  It  was  quite  evident  he  had  a 
fever.  He  was  surprised  at  sight  of  Mee- 
ka, but  smiled  a welcome. 

Meeka's  heart  melted  in  pity.  She  had 
never  had  a child ; and  that  healthy  brute, 
Zingare,  had  not  been  sick' a day  in  his 
life;  hence,  the  natural  compassion  of  her 
sex  had  never  been  stirred.  Quite  instinc- 
tively, then,  she  knelt  down  beside  the 
boy,  eager  to  do  those  little  things  that 
every  woman  likes  to  do  for  sick  people, 
particularly  men.  She  felt  his  pulse  and 


looked  at  his  tongue,  then  went  down  to 
the  kitchen  and  brought  back  soap,  towel 
and  water  and  a miraculously  soft  pillow. 
She  washed  his  face  and  neck  and  hands 
as  if  he  had  been  a child ; then  she  combed 
his  beautiful  black  hair  and  put  a cold* 
compress  around  his  aching  head;  then 
deaf  to  his  protests,  she  made  him  swal- 
low a hideous,  bitter  herb  tea  which  she 
declared  would  give  his  poor  torpid  liver 
a regular  earthquake  and  set  the  sluggish 
bile  to  flowing.  “And  then  you'll  feel 
better  than  for  months  and  weeks,"  she 
comforted  him,  “you'll  have  had  such  a 
fine  cleaning-out." 

He  smiled  hazily  and  dozed  off.  She 
sat  motionless,  watching  him,  wonder- 
ing who  he  ^s,  where  he  was  from, 
where  he  was  going,  all  about  him.  She 
had  not  noticed  how  handsome  he  was, 
how  unlike  a Jew,  how  like  the  pictures 
of  poets.  But  he  was  so  young,  only  a 
boy,  a mere  child,  alas — and  a Jew.  A 
Jew ! Well,  what  of  it?  Jews  are  human. 
They  are  people.  Of  course,  she  had  al- 
ways hated  them ; everybody  hated  them 
— but  couldn't  there  be  one  good  Jew  in  a 
thousand,  a million? 

Her  gaze  wandered  around  the  lott  and 
she  blushed  with  shame  for  having  put 
the  boy  up  here  instead  of  fixing  up  the 
little  storeroom  off  the  kitchen  for  him. 
She  arose  softly  so  as  not  to  awaken  him, 
and  then  with  sympathetic  curiosity  be- 
gan examining  the  threadbare  clothes 
hanging  on  the  rough  board  wall  and  the 
strange  foreign  books  on  the  shaky  table. 
But  what  interested  her  most  was  a large 
collection  of  mysterious-looking  nails  of 
various  sizes,  all  carved  with  hieroglyphic 
figures  and  all  cruelly,  inconceivably 
sharp  at  the  points.  In  the  same  box 
were  a number  of  odd  tools  and  a written 
manuscript  entitled  “An  Inquiry  into  the 
Kind  of  Nails  Used  at  the  Crucifixion." 
Meeka  felt  a thrill,  then  a sense  of  awe. 
He  was  a scholar,  a great  and  learned 
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man ! And  Zingare  intended  making 
him,  him,  do  the  work  of  three  peasants 
at  harvesting! 

Suddenly  a harsh  voice  came  from  the 
top  of  the  stairway : "Meeka ! What  are 
you  doing  up  here?” 

It  was  Zingare.  There  was  no  sus- 
picion in  his  eyes,  only  amazement.  Mee- 
ka explained  her  presence  in  the  loft  eas- 
ily enough.  Sarras  was  sick;  she  was 
afraid  he  might  get  sicker  and  die;  and 
that  would  be  awkward. 

"Let  the  Jew  dog  die,”  growled  Zin- 
gare. 

"Let  him  die  after  the  harvesting,”  said 
Meeka. 

Zingare  saw  the  point  and  chuckled. 

Sarras  was  up  and  arourtd  the  next  day 
attending  to  the  chores;  Meeka  proved 
to  be  a magic  physician.  She  had  him 
clean  out  the  storeroom  and  then  moved 
him  down  from  the  loft.  She  added  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
room  herself,  making  it  quite  cozy  and 
homelike. 

Zingare  was  out  in  the  fields  working 
when  the  change  was  made,  and  when  he 
came  home  and  saw  Sarras  in  his  new 
quarters  he  was  dumbfounded.  But  Mee- 
ka had  her  crafty  reason:  "I  want  him 
down  here  so  he  can  help  me  with  the 
kitchen  work;  now  he's  handy  enough 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  make  the 
fire.  He  ought  to  be  doing  more  to  pay 
for  his  keep.” 

„ If  Zingare  had  thought,  he  would  have 
realized  that  this  was  a very  palpable 
subterfuge.  But  Zingare  did  not  think ; 
he  had  to  see  with  his  eyes,  and  most  of 
the  time  his  eyes  were  closed. 

II. 

One  day  Zingare’s  eyes  happened  to  be 
open,  wide,  open  fatally  so.  He  had  been 
working  the  fields,  and  on  account  of  the 
prostrating  heat  came  home  earlier  than 
usuaL  God  or  the  devil  (Zingare  himself 
said  it  was  God,  Meeka  insisted  it  was  the 


devil)  whispered  to  him  to  approach  nois- 
lessly  and  look  inside  before  entering. 

He  looked — and  saw.  Thick-headed, 
purblind  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
seeing. 

Meeka  and  Sarras  were  standing  by  the 
table.  He  had  his  arms  around  her  and 
was  drawing  her  face  toward  his  for  a 
kiss.  And  what  a kiss  it  would  have 
been  ! Eyes  were  gazing  into  eyes ; lips 
were  pursed  for  lips;  chest  was  heaving 
to  chest.  Eager  for  the  kiss,  that  su- 
preme caress,  they  yet  were  holding  off, 
delaying  the  divine  moment,  dallying  on 
the  borderland  of  bliss. 

They  dallied  too  long.  The  kiss  was 
never  consummated.  Zingare,  infuriated, 
snorting  like  a beast,  burst  into  the  kitch- 
en and  tore  them  apart.  With  one 
hand  he  held  Meeka.  With  the  other  he 
pushed  Zarras  three  or  four  feet  away, 
just  far  enough  to  swing  on  him  with 
a full-sweeping  blow.  He  then  struck 
him  flush  on  the  nose,  the  blood  spurt- 
ing from  it  in  a stream.  Sarras  dropped 
to  the  floor  like  a log.  Meanwhile  Meeka 
had  freed  one  gf  her  arms.  She  snatched 
an  earthenware  pot  from  the  table  and 
broke  it  on  Zingare's  head.  The  blow 
would  have  knocked  down  an  ordinary 
man;  it  simply  maddened  Zingare.  He 
fell  upon  her  and  beat  her  savagely,  un- 
mercifully. 

"Yes,”  he  cried,  his  purple  lips  flecked 
with  foam,  "you'd  kiss  a dog  of  a Jew 
when  all  hell  couldn't  make  you  kiss  me, 
your  lord  and  master!  I've  begged  you, 
threatened  you,  but  you  just  laughed  at 
me,  you  jade — you'd  have  seen  me  dead, 
yourself  dead,  and  both  of  us  in  hell  be- 
fore giving  me,  of  your  own  accord,  the 
kiss  that  his  Jew  mouth  was  waiting  to 
swallow ! Death  is  too  good  for  a hussy 
like  you.  I’ll  keep  you  alive  and  take  it 
out  of  your  hide.”  And  he  began  beating 
her  again. 

Meanwhile  Sarras,  who  had  recovered 
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consciousness,  rose,  seized  the  poker  and 
stole  up  behind  Zingare.  The  latter  saw 
him.  Throwing  Meeka  to  the  floor, 
where  she  lay  like  one  dead,  he  sprang 
at  the  youth,  wrenched  the  poker  from 
him,  then  picked  him  up  bodily  and 
hurled  him  against  the  wall.  Then  he 
got  a jug  of  brandy  and,  sitting  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  havoc,  celebrated  his 
victory,  the  crushed  Meeka  on  one  side 
of  him,  the  crumpled  Sarras  on  the  other. 

He  drank  himself  to  sleep.  When  he 
awoke,  Meeka  was  setting  the  kitchen  to 
rights.  She  was  limping  and  moaning 
with  pain. 

“ Where's  the  Jew?”  he  growled,  look- 
ing around. 

“Gone,”  she  gasped. 

He  brought  down  his  first  hard  on  the 
table.  “Call  me  master,  hussy!” 

“Yes,  master.” 

“Did  you  kiss  him?” 

“No,  master.” 

“He's  gone  forever?” 

“Yes,  master,  forever.” 

Zingare  grunted  and  regarded  her  sus- 
piciously. “Bring  the  crucifix  here.” 

Meeka  went  to  the  shelf  and  brought 
back  the  image.  Zingare  took  hold  of  it 
with  gingerly  fingers ; he  had  always 
been  an  unbeliever. 

“Down  on  your  knees,  jade.  Call  me 
master !” 

“Now  swear  to  your  Jesus  you'll  never 
kiss  another  man  as  long  as  you  live.  If 
you  do,  I'll  beat  you  again;  and  the  next 
time  I beat  you  I'll  beat  you  to  death. 
Now  swear — with  those  false  lips  that 
you  would  have  let  a Jew  kiss — a Jew! 
— a Jew  of  the  Jews  that  crucified  your 
Jesus !” 

Pale,  trembling,  Meeka  made  the  whis- 
pered vow. 

“There's  one  man  I'll  let  you  Jciss!” 
cried  Zingare  with  a laugh.  “Kiss  your 
Jesus!  Kiss  his  feet!” 

He  pressed  the  crucifix  against  her 


bruised  and  swollen  lips,  then  suddenly 
with  a wild,  triumphant  cry  kissed  it  him- 
self. Meeka  was  dumbfounded.  Had 
he  gone  mad? 

“No,”  he  said,  divining  her  thoughts, 
“I'm  not  mad.  I've  not  even  turned 
Christian.”  He  chuckled.  “A  wonderful 
thought  came  to  me,  that's  all.  God — 
or  maybe  the  devil — what  matter? — told 
me  how  to  make  you  do  penance  for  your 
sin.  This  penance  is  closely  connected 
with  your  Jesus,  and  it's  such  a fine  sort 
of  penance  I just  couldn't  help  kissing 
his  feet  myself  in  gratitude  to  God  or 
the  devil — whichever  it  was — that  planted 
the  thought  in  my  brain.”  He  threw  the 
crucifix  on  the  table,  the  face  of  Jesus 
downward. 

Meeka  was  still  kneeling.  He  gazed  at 
her  fixedly,  a smile  playing  on  his  lips. 
“Get  up,”  he  said.  “Call  me  master.” 

“Yes,  master.” 

“There's  a new  prjest  at  the  church, 
isn't  there?” 

“Yes,  master.” 

“What's  his  name?” 

“Father  Gordnik .” 

“Father  Gordnik!  Good!  I'm  going 
to  see  him.”  He  took  his  hat  and  went 
to  the  door.  “Meeka!” 

“Yes,  master.” 

His  eyes  of  hate  burned  into  her  even 
more  scorchingly  than  Sarra's  eyes  of 
love  had  done.  She  trembled;  her  heart 
stood  still. 

“I  am  the  master,  Meeka.” 

“Yes,  Zingare,  you  are  the  master.” 

He  chuckled.  “Kiss  nothing  while  I 
am  gone,  least  of  all  the  ground  where 
the  Jew  has  walked,  and  not  even  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  I am  to  regulate  your  kissing 
henceforth  and  always;  I will  tell  you 
what  to  kiss  and  when  to  kiss  it.  I'll 
have  an  appetite  when  I get  back,  so  cook 
me  a good  supper,  as  good  a supper  as  if 
your  Jew  were  still  here.”  He  laughed 
and  was  gone. 
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The  master  had  his  supper  when  he 
came  home,  and  his  three  meals  the  next 
day  and  the  next.  Meeka  buckled  down 
to  work  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
The  frightful  bruises  on  her  back  and 
shoulders  were  slow  in  healing,  but  she 
made  no  complaint  to  the  master.  True, 
when  he  was  away  in  the  fields  she  some- 
times moaned,  and  beat  her  hands  upon 
the  air,  and  prayed  to  Mary  to  intercede 
with  her  Son  to  let  her  die;  but  when  the 
master  was  around  she  gave  no  sign  of 
her  suffering.  She  did  not  want  to  irri- 
tate him.  He  feared  for  the  harvest  and 
was  surly.  “Yes/'  he  reproached  her,  “if 
you  had  let  the  Jew  alone  I'd  have  help 
now  when  I need  it.  These  cursed  peas- 
ants will  bleed  me  dry." 

He  was  in  very  truth  the  master. 
Meeka  was  crushed  utterly.  The  Un- 
speakable beating  he  had  given  her  had 
cowed  her  spirit  and  shaken  her  soul. 
She  stood  in  mortal  dread  of  those  brutal 
hands.  This  fear,  together  with  her  vow 
to  Jesus,  would  keep  her  straight,  the 
master  assured  himself.  He  was  so  sure 
of  it  that  he  soon  ceased  to  watch  her 
and  spy  on  her.  But  he  was  still  plan- 
ning her  penance — ah,  yes!  If  the  har- 
vest failed  him,  he  would  still  have  that 
penance  to  live  for,  to  gloat  over,  the 
penance  that  was  to  be  his  meat  and 
drink,  his  very  life  itself,  the  penance 
that  would  serve  as  the  supreme  model 
for  sinful  kissing  women  for  all  time  to 
come! 

Meeka  still  had  one  flower  left  of  her 
garden  that  had  never  bloomed,  one  sou- 
venir of  the  dream  that  had  never  been 
dreamed,  one  memento  of  the  kiss  that 
had  never  been  consummated.  After 
Sarras  had  gone  she  had  looked  in  his 
room  for  something  he  might  have  left, 
something  to  remember  him  by.  And 
she  found  one — only  one — of  the  bright, 
sharp,  cruel  nails  she  had  seen  in  the  box 
with  the  written  manuscript  on  the  cru- 


cifixion. This  strange  souvenir  she  would 
treasure  always. 

III. 

One  afternoon  the  Master  surprised  her 
by  coming  in  from  the  fields  several  hours 
earlier  than  usual  and  gruffly  ordering 
her  to  put  on  her  black  dress  and  go  to 
church  with  him,  declaring  he  had  some- 
thing there  to  show  her.  Full  of  vague 
fear,  she  obeyed. 

It  was  a Saturday  and  many  of  the 
villagers  were  going  to  confession.  On 
entering  the  church  Meeka  was  aston- 
ished to  see  a large  new  Crucifix  stand- 
ing near  the  sanctuary  railing.  The 
figure  of  Christ  was  full  life-sized.  It 
was  startingly  real,  almost  sickeningly 
so  with  the  thorn-pierced  brow,  the  nailed 
and  bleeding  hands,  the  agonized  face. 
Meeka  shuddered.  Zingare  smiled. 

“Come,"  he  said,  “let's  go  closer.  I 
want  you  to  see  the  feet  of  Jesus." 

The  church  was  poorly  lighted  and  the 
front  benches  had  high  backs,  so  Meeka 
had  not  seen  the  sacred  feet  yet.  Zingare 
led  her  down  the  aisle,  then  they  genu- 
flected and  sat  down. 

The  feet  of  Jesus  were  now  in  full  view. 
Shapely  as  lilies,  white  as  the  moon  save 
for  the  sinister  blood-stains,  they  thrilled 
the  naturally  devout  soul  of  Meeka  with 
their  martyred  beauty. 

“What  do  you  think  of  them?"  whim- 
pered Zingare. 

But  she  was  speechless.  She  could  only 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Zingare  called  her  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  worshippers  at  the 
chancel.  Many  of  them  were  peasants 
who  had  come  in  from  the  fields  without 
changing  their  clothes,  and  the  odors  of 
dirt  and  perspiration  were  almost  nau- 
seating. But  Meeka  was  not  squeamish; 
and  just  now  her  gaze  was  attracted  to 
Father  Gordnik,  who  was  entering  from 
the  sacristy.  He  went  to  the  worship- 
pers, said  a few  words  and  then  pointed 
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to  the  statue.  They  rose,  formed  in  line, 
then  one  by  one  approached  the  Cruci- 
fied One  and  kissed  His  feet. 

Zingare  chuckled.  “That  figure  of  your 
Jesus  was  made  to  have  poor  fools  like 
those  peasants — and  you — kiss  its  feet. 
Many  churches  have  them,  and  I've  given 
this  one  to  Father  Gordnik  in  your  name. 
And  this  is  your  penance,  Meeka:  you, 
who  wouldn't  kiss  me  but  who  would 
have  braved  hell  to  kiss  the  Jew,  are  to 
come  here  three  times  daily,  every  day 
of  your  life,  morning,  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, to  kiss  the  feet  of  Jesus — feet  that 
very  soon  will  be  black  with  the  dirt  and 
spittle  from  the  mouths  of  those  filthy 
peasants.  What  do  you  think  of  your 
penance?"  he  asked,  triumphantly. 

She  did  not  dare  to  say  that  she 
thought  it  beautiful,  wonderful,  divine, 
for  fear  he  would  snatch  this  unexpected 
solace  from  her;  so  she  put  on  a sad  face 
(while  her  heart  bounded)  and  went  to 
Jesus  and  bent  down  and  pressed  an 
adoring  kiss  on  His  bleeding  feet.  She 
would  have  pressed  ten,  twenty,  a hun- 
dred, if  Zingare  had  not  been  there. 
When  she  rejoined  him  she  was  weeping 
softly.  And  Zingare,  the  unseeing, 
rubbed  his  hands  and  was  satisfied. 

And  now  Meeka's  strange  penance  be- 
gan in  earnest.  Three  times  every  day, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  rain  or  shine, 
she  went  to  the  church  and  kissed  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  For  quite  a while  Zingare 
accompanied  her  to  see  that  she  did  not 
deceive  him.  He  even  left  his  work  in 
the  fields  to  do  this.  But  after  a time 
as  harvesting  drew  nearer  and  he  was 
worried  to  death  by  those  lazy  peasants, 
who  were  doing  no  real  work  and  yet 
bleeding  him  of  all  his  money,  he  decided 
to  trust  her  to  go  alone.  Why  not?  She 
could  be  up  to  no  harm;  the  Jew  had  left 
the  country.  Besides,  she  was  a thor- 
oughly crushed  woman.  She  feared  God; 
she  feared  Hell;  she  feared  him,  Zingare 


the  Master!  She  had  vowed  to  do  her 
penance  exactly  as  it  had  been  laid  down 
for  her  to  do,  and  as  fear  ruled  her  life 
she  could  be  depended  upon  to  kiss  the 
martyred  feet  even  if  the  act  meant  her 
destruction.  Thus  Zingare  reasoned. 

He  was  not  an  observing  man,  but  for 
some  time  he  had  been  noticing  a grad- 
ual, though  striking,  change  in  her.  She 
was  losing  much  of  her  flesh  and  high 
color.  She  had  grown  almost  slender, 
and  her  face  had  taken  on  a mysterious 
delicacy.  Her  features  had  sharpened; 
her  eyes  glowed  strangely ; her  feet 
seemed  to  grow  smaller  and  daintier; 
even  her  housewife's  hands  had  lost  some 
of  their  coarseness,  while  her  flaxen  hair, 
always  her  glory,  seemed  twice  as  lux- 
uriant, twice  as  golden.  She  dressed, 
too,  with  more  care  and  more  taste.  And 
suddenly,  tingingly,  overwhelmingly  Zin- 
gare realized  that  a miracle  had  been 
performed.  Meeka  was  a beautiful 
woman,  a woman  infinitely  desirable, 
more  desirable  than  she  had  ever  been! 
The  feet  of  Jesus  had  made  a lady  of  her. 
A lady ! And  she  belonged  to  him,  Zin- 
gare, Zingare  the  Master! 

“Come,  my  dear,"  he  said  one  day, 
“give  me  a kiss." 

She  shook  her  head. 

He  tried  to  be  jocular.  “Come,  my 
dear,  you've  grown  into  a damned  fine 
woman,  and  your  kisses  are  too  good  to 
be  wasted  on  anybody's  feet,  even  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  Come,  here  are  my  lips — 
waiting.  Isn't  it  better  to  kiss  a live, 
man's  lips  than  a dead  god's  feet?" 

But  Meeka  had  become  deathly  pale. 
“No,"  she  said,  “never!  I shall  never 
kiss  you  again." 

Zingare  seized  her  wrist  and  twisted  it. 
“You — you — " he  began,  choking  with 
rage. 

She  gazed  at  him  steadfastly.  “Go 
ahead,  Zingare,  beat  me,  kill  me,  if  you 
like.  But  beating  me,  killing  me  won't 
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make  me  kiss  you.  And  that’s  for  al- 
ways/' 

He  raised  his  terrible  arms  as  though 
to  begin  the  beating  then  and  there.  She 
did  not  cringe;  she  did  not  move.  He 
was  dumbfounded;  the  awful  arms  low- 
ered. What  had  come  over  her?  Kiss- 
ing the  feet  of  Jesus  had  given  her  the 
unheard-of  courage  to  defy  her  lord  and 
master ! And  that  was  not  the  only  mira- 
cle: her  penance,  instead  of  a thing  of 
dolour,  seemed  a thing  of  joy;  she  wore 
her  expiation  not  as  a badge  of  shame, 
but  as  a decoration.  This  was  mystery — 
the  Devil's  own.  Zingare  determined  to 
fathom  it. 

Late  in  the  dusk  of  the  next  afternoon 
he  preceded  Meeka  to  the  church  and  se- 
creted himself  in  the  confessional,  whence 
he  could  see  everything  that  happened. 
She  was  not  long  in  coming.  Immediate- 
ly following  her  came  a man.  Zingare's 
heart  beat.  He  strained  his  eyes  and 
recognized — Sarras. 

Sarras  the  Jew!  So  ...  he  had  come 
back,  and  all  the  time  they  had  been 
carrying  on  right  here  in  church,  in  the 
house  of  God!  The  Jew's  lips,  and  not 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  had  made  her  the  lady! 
A maddened  fury  seized  Zingare.  He 
was  about  to  burst  from  the  confessional 
and  confront  them  in  their  sin,  but  the 
strange  actions  of  the  pair  made  him 
wait 

Instead  of  turning  to  greet  her  lover 
Meeka  went  on  to  the  Crucifix,  fell  on  her 
, knees  and  in  an  abandon  of  adoration 
literally  covered  the  sacred  feet  with 
kisses.  And  Sarras?  He  did  not  spring 
upon  her  and  claim  those  kisses  for  him- 
self. He  simply  waited  motionless  in 
the  shadows,  seemingly  unmoved.  Zin- 
gare could  not  comprehend  this  strange 
passivity  any  more  than  he  could  the 
passionate  fervor  of  Meeka's  penance. 
Such  wild  kisses  he  himself  had  never 
tasted,  no  man  had  ever  tasted.  She  was 


kissing  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  heart 
and  soul,  her  whole  body  and  her  body's 
passion,  leaving  on  the  sculptured  flesh 
not  only  the  imprint  of  her  lips,  but  the 
very  moisture  of  her  mouth.  The  feet 
were  wet— and  not  with  the  Divine 
blood ! 

Zingare  marveled.  But  he  was  even 
more  amazed  when  she  suddenly  sprang 
up  and  fled  from  the  church,  and  Sarras, 
instead  of  following  her,  hurried  to  the 
feet  of  Jesus  himself  and  kissed  them  as 
lingeringly,  lovingly,  passionately,  madly 
as  she  had  done. 

Sarras,  the  Jew,  kissing  the  feet  of 
Jesus!  What  monstrosity  was  this? 
While  the  watcher  still  wondered  the 
youth  rose  and  swiftly  left  the  church. 
Zingare  hurried  to  the  door  and  peered 
out.  Was  Meeka  awaiting  her  lover? 
Ashamed  to  defile  the  house  of  God, 
would  they  hold  their  tryst  outside?  No! 
Meeka  had  already  started  home;  already 
her  form  was  dim  in  the  dusk.  Sarras, 
hesitated,  gazed  after  her  a moment,  then 
turned  and  walked  rapidly  away  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Zingare  went  home  slowly,  very 
slowly.  He  wanted  to  think ; and  he  was 
stupefied  yet.  He  was  a dense  man;  but 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Sarras'  motive  in  kissing 
the  feet  of  Jesus  was  not  a religious  one. 
Such  a thing  was  out  of  the  question. 
Sarras  was  a Jew,  a Jew  who  boasted  of 
his  Jewish  blood.  And  he,  the  Jew,  had 
kissed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  Crucified 
One!  It  was  inconceivable,  impossible; 
and  yet  Zingare  had  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  What  other  Jew  in  all  the  world 
had  ever  degraded  himself  thus?  There 
was  but  one  reason  for  this  monstrous 
act  of  self-abatement,  one  answrer  to  the 
riddle.  Meeka  in  keeping  her  penitential 
vow  had  refused  Sarras  her  lips;  and  he 
in  his  mad  passion  was  perforce  content- 
ing himself  with  kissing  something  she 
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had  kissed,  even  the  feet  of  a statute,  the 
feet  of  a man,  of  the  Christian’s  God, 
Jesus  the  Crucified  One,  Jesus  the  Jew! 

And  now  Zingare  realized  why  Meeka 
herself  had  kissed  the  sacred  feet  so 
wildly  ecstatically.  It  was  not  penitence 
that  prompted  her,  but  passion.  She  loved 
Sarras!  and  rather  than  break  her  vow 
she  was  leaving  the  feet  of  Jesus  wet,  not 
with  the  blood  from  the  cruel  wounds, 
but  with  the  literal  moisture  of  her  lips, 
the  very  essence  of  her  being,  so  that  her 
lover  in  kissing  the  feet  after  her  could 
taste  on  them  the  transferred  bliss! 
Ghastly,  livid,  undreamed-of  penance! 
Mad,  morbid,  subhuman. 

These  were  new  fields  of  thought  to 
Zingare,  undiscovered  countries  of  the 
emotions.  He  was  stunned;  he  could 
only  grope  his  way  in  these  unfamiliar 
agitations  of  his  slow  and  sleepy  brain. 
But  in  all  the  maze,  at  the  end  of  every 
vista  of  dim  wonder  one  light  burned 
brightly,  steadily:  Revenge!  The  pen- 
ance he  had  imposed  on  Meeka,  this 
woman  of  impure  purity,  this  woman  of 
saintly  sin,  had  tragically  failed.  But 
his  revenge  should  not!  He  ground  his 
teeth  as  he  said  this  to  himself.  He  would 
injure  her  and  her  Jew  as  no  pair  of 
guilty  lovers  had  ever  been  injured  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  His  vengeance  must 
stand  as  hell’s  warning  forever. 

IV. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found 
Meeker  quite  the  same  as  usual,  silent, 
serene,  cooking  a good  supper  for  him. 
And  he,  on  his  side,  developed  a craft  that 
equalled  hers;  he  dissimulated  almost 
cleverly,  veiled  his  hate  and  bitterness 
under  sullen  complaints  about  those  dogs 
of  peasants  who  didn't  earn  half  their 
pay,  rubbed  his  aching  back  with  the 
cursed  cheat  liniment  that  never  did  him 
any  good,  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  evening  he  went  to  the 
church,  and  the  next.  Day  after  day  he 


hid  in  the  confessional,  week  after  week. 
He  neglected  his  work ; he  let  the  harvest 
wither  and  blacken  and  rot  in  the  fields. 
And  always  the  lovers’  performance  was 
the  same:  Meeka  kissed  the  sacred  feet, 
Sarras  would  kiss  them  after  her.  'J'hen 
she  always  left  immediately,  cas\ing  one 
burning  glance  at  him  as  she  hurried 
down  the  aisle.  He  would  follow  her 
outside,  watch  her  disappear  in  the  dusk 
and  then  leave  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sometimes  Zingare  met  peasants  and 
villagers  at  their  devotions,  and  on  Sat- 
urdays he  had  to  be  careful  not  to  run 
into  Father  Gordnik,  who  generally  heard 
confessions  then ; but  usually  the  coast 
was  clear. 

Each  day  he  vowed  that  the  day 
should  be  the  lovers’  last;  he  was  aston- 
ished at  himself  for  delaying  his  venge- 
ance so  long.  But  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  form  it  should  take. 
One  day  he  would  provide  himself  with 
a gun,  the  next  with  a knife,  the  next 
with  a cruel  blacksnake  whip.  But  he 
felt  that  all  these  means  of  inflicting  pun- 
ishment were  ridiculously  inadequate; 
they  were  childish,  cheap,  commonplace. 
Physical  torture  was  too  good  for  the 
transgressors;  death  was  infinitely  too 
merciful.  What  method,  then,  should  he 
use.  On  two  points  he  was  firmly  settled ; 
his  revenge  must  be  had  within  the  walls 
of  the  church,  at  the  very  feet  of  Jesus; 
and  it  must  logically  fit  Meeka’s  sin. 

The  days  went  by.  He  was  miserable; 
try  as  he  would  he  could  not  plan  his 
revenge.  He  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep; 
he  grew  thin,  weak,  ill.  He  avoided 
Meeka,  everybody.  Strange  noises 
buzzed  in  his  ears;  strange  pains  shot 
through  his  head.  He  wondered  if  he 
were  going  mad.  Perhaps;  why  not?  And 
when  at  last  he  fell  on  his  knees  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  to  pray,  to  pray  that  he 
might  be  given  the  guidance  of  Heaven — 
or  of  Hell! — in  smiting  his  hussy  of  a 
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wife  as  the  God  of  Wrath — or  the  Devil 
of  Torment — would  have  it  done;  when 
he,  Zingare,  knelt  at  Meeka's  altar  and 
called  on  Meeka’s  Lord,  he  smiled  grimly, 
wanly,  and  told  himself  that  in  very  truth 
he  was  mad,  mad  as  he  could  be! 

But  as  he  knelt  there,  his  lips  mum- 
bling blasphemous  words  rather  than 
prayerful  ones,  his  fevered  gaze  resting 
on  the  feet  of  Jesus,  those  divine  feet  the 
red  of  whose  wounds  had  been  kissed  to 
white,  the  white  to  gray,  he  felt  himself 
moved  by  a strange,  compelling,  madly 
seductive  idea.  It. stole  over  him  slowly, 
insinuatingly,  then,  bursting  upon  him 
like  a storm,  left  him  trembling  and  won- 
der-struck. It  was  the  miraculous 
thought  he  had  been  waiting  for,  the  in- 
spiration from  Heaven — or  from  Hell — 
and  with  a wild  cry  and  a wilder  laugh  he 
leaped  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  church, 
his  prayer  answered. 

He  went  at  once  to  Father  Gordnik  and 
told  him  that  the  beautiful  statue  of 
Jesus  was  getting  dusty  and  soiled,  that 
it  should  be  covered  with  a black  cloth 
as  a mark  of  care  and  reverence,  leaving 
only  the  feet  exposed  to  receive  the  ador- 
ing kisses  of  the  faithful.  The  priest  was 
touched  by  this  unexpected  piety  on  the 
part  of  the  unconverted  Zingare  and 
promised  that  the  request  should  be 
granted. 

The  next  day  the  statue,  cross  and  all, 
was  covered  with  the  black  cloth ; only 
the  feet  of  Jesus  showed.  Zingare, 
watching  from  the  confessional,  noted 
Meeka's  surprise.  She  did  not  disturb 
the  cloth,  however.  Neither  did  Sarras. 
What  mattered  to  them  the  rest  of  the 
Divine  Form  just  so  they  still  could  kiss 
the  feet? 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Zin- 
gare, excited,  pale  as  death,  breathing  in 
spasmodic  gasps,  the  livid  light  of  mad- 
ness in  his  eyes,  arrived  at  the  church 
'flier  than  usual.  In  the  pocket  of  his 


loose  blouse  were  tw*o  knotted  loops  of 
stout  hemp  rope.  He  hurriedly  took  off 
his  heavy  shoes  and  socks  in  the  con- 
fessional, then  wTent  to  the  Crucifix, 
climbed  upon  the  chancel  railing  and 
slipped  one  of  the  hemp  loops  over  each 
of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Then  he  covered 
the  whole  thing  again  with  the  black 
cloth,  this  time  even  the  feet  of  the  figure. 
Creeping  in  behind  the  cloth,  he  leaned 
backward  against  the  cold  body  of  the 
sculptured  God  and  slipped  one  powerful 
arm  through  each  of  the  loops  on  the 
cross.  He  had  calculated  right;  only  his 
feet  now  showed.  They — the  real  feet — 
rested  on  the  railing  nearly  where  the 
feet  of  Jesus  had  been.  The  feet  of  the 
statue,  higher  up,  were  now  covered  with 
the  cloth. 

Zingare  waited,  chuckling.  He  was 
sure  they  w*ould  not  know  the  difference 
— at  least  see  the  difference,  as  the  church 
was  dark,  with  only  the  red-globed  sanc- 
tuary lamp  burning.  If  he  could  stand 
perfectly  still,  supporting  himself  by  the 
loose  loops  through  which  he  had  thrust 
his  arms,  holding  tfie  pose  of  the  feet  of 
Jesus  . . . ! He  could  not  hope  to  rival 
their  marble  coldness,  and  feared  that 
the  warmth  of  his  flesh  might  betray  him. 
Yet  his  feet  were  feeling  like  lumps  of 
ice. 

The  plan  of  the  madman  was  very  sim- 
ple. He  would  receive  the  adoration  of 
the  lovers  and  then  leap  down  and  slay 
them  at  the  altar  of  their  guilt.  • 

They  came  at  the  usual  time.  At  the 
pressure  of  Meeka's  hot  lips  Zingare  felt 
an  indescribable,  inhuman,  unhuman  sen- 
sation. He  thought  he  must  move,  fall 
from  the  railing,  bring  down  the  sculp- 
tured Jesus  with  him.  But  he  managed 
to  stand  motionless;  and  Meeka  in  her 
mad  ecstacy  was  unaware  of  the  mon- 
strous cheat. 

And  now  for  those  other  lips,  the  lips 
of  the  Jew.  This  was  to  br  the  mad- 
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man's  supreme  vengeance,  his  supreme 
thrill.  After  the  first  kiss  he  would  re- 
veal himself,  taunt  Sarras  with  his  un- 
speakable shame  and  then.  . . . 

.But  what  was  this?  If  the  sensation 
imparted  by  Meeka's  lips  had  been  bliss, 
this  was  delirium.  . . . And  in  a flash 
Zingare  decided  he  would  not  kill  them 
— yet.  He  would  wait;  he  would  experi- 
ence more  of  this  wild  joy,  this  unheard- 
of  revenge.  He  would  prolong  it;  he 
would  come  here  every  day,  many  days. 
His  feet  should  take  the  place  of  the  feet 
of  Jesus;  let  them,  rather  than  God's,  be 
the  medium  of  their  illicit  love! 

What — ? Only  one  pressure  of  the 
lips?  Why  was  Sarras  hesitating,  hold- 
ing back?  Had  he  discovered  the  sub- 
stitution? Zingare  peered  out  through 
a tiny  hole  in  the  cloth.  Sarras  was  leav- 
ing the  church!  But  the  madman 
chuckled.  The  Jew  would  return — to- 
morrow, a dozen  tomorrows,  a hundred 
tomorrows ! 

The  next  evening  Zingare  repeated  his 
performance.  He  climbed  upon  the  rail- 
ing took  his  position  against  the  sculp- 
tured Diety,  slipped  his  arms  through  the 
loops  and  covered  himself  with  the  cloth, 
leaving  his  feet  exposed. 


He  had  not  waited  long  when  there 
was  a sound  of  someone  entering  the 
church.  He  peered  out  from  behind  the 
cloth  and  was  surprised  to  see  Sarras. 
No  matter;  Meeka  would  be  coming  in  a 
moment. 

He  waited,  intoxicated  in  ythe  bliss  of 
it,  trembling  in  spite  of  himself.  This 
cursed  ague  would  betray  him.  . . . 

Ah,  something  had  touched  his  feet, 
something  even  colder  than  they,  some- 
thing sharp,  metallic.  God,  God!  Nails! 
His  feet  were  being  pierced  with  nails, 
like  the  feet  of  Jesus.  He  gave  a wild 
cry;  he  struggled  vainly  back  of  the  cloth. 
His  arms  were  hopelessly  entangled  with 
his  cunning  loops  of  rope;  he  would  have 
leaped  down;  but  he  could  not.  Those 
nails!  They  were  piercing  his  feet,  his 
hands,  his  heart.  Was  it  a dream?  Was 
it  death?  Was  it  Hell?  He  did  not 
know.  He  did  not  know  anything  . . . 
except  . . . this  . . . this  . • . . this  . . . 

In  the  morning  they  found  him  dead, 
crucified,  even  as  Jesus  was  crucified, 
nailed  to  the  cross  with  countless  bright, 
sharp,  cruel  nails,  nails  unlike  any  others 
in  all  the  world.  And  his  weight,  added 
to  that  of  the  imaged  Jesus,  had  borne 
the  cross  to  the  ground. 


THE  ETERNAL  QUESTION 

Twenty  years  ago  today,  a saloon  was  standing  here, 

And  a man  was  free  to  come  and  go 
And  to  drink  a glass  of  beer. 

The  thing  is  somewhat  changed  today,  that  we  will  all  allow; 

The  old  saloon’s  still  standing  here, 

But  where’s  the  old  beer  now? 

P.  S.  Old  top , go  right  down  the  alley  and  in  the  last  door  on  the  left. 
Yes,  you're  right,  Hootch.  *Nuff  said.  C.  G.  H. 
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WHEN  Paul  Cowan  left  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  Carolina,  and 
settled  in  the  Windy  City,  he  did 
not  leave  the  simple  honesty  and  straight- 
forward manner  of  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict behind  him.  After  a long  and  tor- 
tuous road  to  the  summit  of  the  educa- 
tional heights  that  his  county  had 
afforded,  he  had  accomplished  the  well- 
nigh  impossible  and  won  his  degree  at 
Chapel  Hill.  So  feeling  that  better  op- 
portunities offered  in  one  of  the  country’s 
larger  cities,  he  had  taken  himself  thither. 

Now,  he  was  a reporter  on  one  of  the 
larger  dailies  and  bade  fair  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  world  of  journal- 
i ism. 

This  was  not  true,  however,  of  his 
chum  and  roommate,  Gilbert  Durban. 
Durban  was  something  of  a cynic,  and 
not  a little  pessimistic.  In  addition,  he 
knew  where  the  best  cocktails  were  to  be 
had  and  a great  deal  about  the  most  fre- 
quented red  light  resorts,  the  kind  that 
required  for  entrance  a certain  number 
of  taps  given  at  strictly  specified  inter- 
vals. As  a result,  Gilbert  ranked  low  in 
the  city  editor’s  estimation  and  barely 
succeeded  in  holding  his  position  on  the 
same  paper  with  Paul. 

Not  a fit  companion  for  hard-working, 


ambitious  Paul  Cowan,  you  will  say.  No 
— not  exactly.  But  somehow,  between 
these  two  opposites  had  sprung  up  a 
strong  friendship,  and  while  Paul  recog- 
nized the  shortcomings  of  his  pal  and 
tried  to  steer  him  back  into  a better  way 
of  living,  Durban’s  personal  charm  in 
his  lucid  moments,  his  attractabilitv 
when  he  was  in  the  proper  mood,  gen- 
erally prevented  any  break  in  the  cordial 
relations  that  existed  between  the  two 
young  men,  as  strained  as  they  became 
at  times;  but  once — 

The  crow  they  happened  to  be  picking 
that  gives  this  story  its  excuse  for  an  ex- 
istence was  not  a crow  at  all,  physically 
speaking,  however  black,  Gilbert  insisted 
her  character  was.  Her  name  was  Cassie 
de  Saulles  and  her  charms  were  many. 
She  was  that  pronounced  out  and  out 
brunette  type  that  appealed  so  irresistibly 
to  blond  haired  Paul  Cowan,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  her  beauty,  she  possessed  all  the 
attractive  little  feminine  ways  that  make 
a woman  still  more  subtly  appealing  to  a 
real  man.  When  Paul  met  her  in  the 
course  of  his  reportorial  duties,  she  was 
living  with  her  grandmother  in  a respect- 
able neighborhood  and  to  all  outward 
appearances  she  was  exactly  what  she 
purported  to  be  a pretty  girl  of  the 
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leisure  middle  class,  with  no  greater  am- 
bition than  to  marry  some  sweet  day, 
some  honest  hard-working,  ambitious 
young  man. 

So  it  was  that  Paul  fitted  well  into  her 
scheme  of  things.  He  called  on  Cassie 
whenever  he  was  able,  which  was  not 
nearly  so  often  as  either  of  them  would 
have  liked,  because  his  duties  did  not 
permit  him  to  call  regularly.  But  Paul's 
wooing  made  up  in  ardor  what  it  lacked 
in  temporal  continuity  and  Gilbert  came 
to  sense  an  early  desertion  on  the  part 
of  his  chum  for  fields  hymeneal. 

Now’  that  we  have  been  carefully  work- 
ing up  to  the  crow-picking  for  nearly  three 
columns,  it  is  high  time  that  the  perform- 
ance begin. 

Gilbert  pulled  the  first  feather. 

“The  first  thing  I know,"  he  began, 
“you  will  be  hitching  up  to  that  flcssie, 
Cassie  de  Saulles,  and  then  where'll  I 
be?" 

“Always  thinking  of  yourself,  Gilbert," 
replied  Paul  reprovingly.  “And  another 
thing:  I've  told  you  for  the  last  time  to 
lay  off  of  those  slurring  references  to 
Miss  de  Saulles.  From  the  very  time 
that  I began  calling  on  her,  you  have  been 
hinting  against  her  character.  I'm  tired 
of  it  and  I won't  put  up  with  it  any 
longer.  Now,  if  you  have  anything  of  a 
decent  sort  to  say,  why,  spill  it.  Other- 
wise keep  your  trap  shut !" 

Paul  had  w’orked  himself  up  into  an 
A-l  feather-pulling  mood.  And  I suppose 
you  have  noticed  that  he  had  added  a few 
wrords  to  his  vocabulary  since  his  debut 
upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Gilbert  saw  immediately  that  his  room- 
mate wras  now  several  feathers  ahead  of 
him,  but  he  feared  to  rush  matters  to  a 
climax  at  this  moment.  Therefore,  he 
sparred  for  time.  He  preferred  to  come 
in  strong  at  the  finish. 

“Get  off  your  ear,"  he  replied  with  a 
half  conciliatory  smile.  “You're  too 


dam'  sensitive  about  your  skirt.  For  all 
the  thanks  I'll  get  I know  I had  just  as 
well  have  kept  my  mouth  shut.  Seri- 
ously, though,  this  double  existence  takes 
more  than  it  would  cost  two  single  men 
to  live,  take  it  from  me.  I got  a 
brother — " 

“Oh  dad  drat  your  brother!"  exclaimed 
Paul,  getting  hot  under  the  collar  and 
displaying  a sample  of  his  profanest  cuss- 
ing. “It  all  depends  on  the  woman. 
Your  brother's  wife  was  reared  in  lux- 
uriant ease,  had  everything  she  craved 
and  more,  too.  Then  the  old  man  cut 
down  on  her  completely  when  she  got 
married  to  Bob.  I know  all  about  it: 

I wrote  it  up  when  they  parted  their 
ways — interviewed  him  and  got  his  view- 
point and  then  her  and  got  hers.  I got 
a brother,  too,  and  he's  saved  twice  as 
much  since  he  got  married  as  he  did 
before.  Besides,  if  you'll  pay  up  and 
never  touch  me  again,  I don't  know  but 
that  I couldn't  support  a wife  on  the 
proceeds." 

That  last  pull  jerked  out  a cloud  of 
feathers  and  they  seemed  to  blur  Gil- 
bert's perspective  for  a moment,  but  he 
came  back  strong. 

“I  see  what  you  think,  you  stingy  old 
money-bags ; you  think  I don't  want  you 
to  get  spliced  up  so  I can  keep  on  being 
a leech  on  you,  don't  you?  I didn't  think 
it  of  you,  Paul,  I swear  I didn't.  But  you 
never  know  w’hat  to  expect  from  a fellow 
that's  in  love,  and  that's  the  gospel  truth. 
You  think  I'm  trying  to  queer  the  Cupid 
act  so  I can  still  hang  on  to  you.  You 
don't  credit  me  with  intending  to  pay 
you  back  the  little  loans  I been  getting 
or  with  trying  to  steer  you  clear  of  a 
bum  proposition.  But  you're  mighty 
mistaken,  lemme  tell  you.  I told  you  I 
had  a thousand  or  two  coming  to  me 
soon's  Uncle  Eph  cashes  in,  and  that's 
the  gospel  truth,  too.  I've  kept  account 
of  every  cent  I've  borrowed  and  here  it  is 
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right  in  this  little  book;  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  And  be- 
lieve me,  you're  gonna  get  every  cent  of 
it  back,  whether  I live  or  die,  because 
this  account  here  is  as  good  evidence  of 
indebtedness  as  you  could  want.  I'll  give 
you  a receipt  for  it,  if  you  say  so.  And 
that  dope  about  Uncle  Eph  ain't  no  fairy 
tale,  either." 

Paul  always  swallowed  the  legacy 
story  of  his  roommate  with  several  grani 
salis,  and  now  he  smiled  one  of  those 
knowing  smiles  that  indicate  more  effec- 
tively than  words  not  only  doubt,  but 
also  positive  unbelief. 

"And  that  ain't  all,"  continued  Gilbert. 
"If  you  don't  kntfw  certain  things  about 
this  peach  you're  calling  on,  I would  be 
the  last  one  on  God's  green  earth  to  in- 
vent any  tales  about  her.  For  heaven 
know’s  she's  a beauty  and  I'd  ^ove  to  see 
you  marry  as  good  a looker  as  she  is,  if 
she  was  all  right.  And  wffiile  I don't 
know  her  over  well,  I used  to  go  to  see 
her  and  thought  nearly  as  much  of  her 
as  you  think  you  do.  And  it  don't  take 
me  any  six  months  to  get  a flossie's  num- 
ber— one  night  is  usually  enough.  Be- 
sides, Paul,  I've  heard  fellows  talk;  I 


never  have  heard  any  man  say  a good 
word  about  Cassie  de  Saulles  except  com- 
pliments about  her  looks,  that's  straight." 

"Aw,  you  fellows  make  me  tired,"  said 
Paul  in  disgust.  "You  go  to  see  a good- 
looking  girl  and  because  she  won't  let 
you ' take  advantage  of  her,  you  get 
peeved  and  start  a bad  name  for  her. 
You  can't  produce  a man  that  can  make 
an  affidavit  about  one  improper  thing 
that  Cassie  de  Saulles  ever  did,"  he  con- 
cluded in  sullen  defiance. 

"You  fool!"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  with  an 
appropriate  smile,  "people  don't  sw'ear 
. out  affidavits  about  things  like  that — 
not  unless  they're  loony  or  starving  and 
w'ant  to  land  in  jail  so's  to  get  a square 
feed.  You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  wffien 
you  said  the  word  "advantage."  Maybe 
fellows  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
Cassie ; they  do  of  every  girl,  if  she  in  the 
least  invites  it.  Whether  they  succeeded 
or  not,  I wron't  say,  in  so  many  words, 
because  I don't  wrant  you  in  your  amor- 
ous fanaticism  to  lam  me'  in  the  mug — 
and  regret  it  later.  But  the  question 
arises,  Paul,  have  you  ever  tried  to  take 
advantage?  If  you  haven't,  all  the  faith 
in  the  world  ain't  wrorth  a cent.  You 
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know  that  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  I 
reckon:  ‘faith  without  words  is  dead?’ 
You  got  to  try  her  in  the  crucible  of  your 
own  ardent  and  transparent  affection. 
When  you  have  honestly  done  your  darn- 
dest  and  she  is  just  as  high  in  your  hum- 
ble estimation  as  before,  just  tell  me,  and 
I swear,  I'll  never  open  my  face  about 
this  thing  again." 

Paul  smiled  against  his  will,  then  bit 
his  lip.  Gilbert  was  serious  in  his  mis- 
quotation and  thought  Paul's  smile  was 
but  another  of  those  dubious  grins,  the 
meaning  of  which  he  understood  all  too 
well. 

"Scared  to  take  me  up,  ain't  you?"  he 
asked  meaningly.  "Thought  you  would 
be.  You  don't  dare  to  try  Cassie  out  just 
one  time — tonight.  Then,  if  I'm  right, 
you  will  forgive  me  my  efforts  to  give 
you  an  honest  tip : if  I'm  not  then,  marry 
Cassie,  and  if  you'll  have  me,  I'll  cheer- 
fully b?  your  best  man  at  the  wedding!" 

"I'll  take  you  up  on  that,"  snapped 
Paul  with  sudden  determination.  "It's 
eight  now,  and  I am  due  at  eight-thirty. 
I'm  darned  tired  of  hearing  you  shoot- 
ing off  your  mouth  about  my  prospective 
wife,  and  you  know’  very  well  that  if  you 
were  not  you,  you  wouldn't  be  floating 
around  free  and  easy  about  this  time. 
I've  tried  hard  to  believe  you  wrere  sin- 
cere, and  for  that  reason  put  up  with  it. 
Now,  remember,  tonight  settles  this  mat- 
ter once  and  for  all  time.  Then  if  you 
open  your  mouth  about  it  again,  say  just 
one  word,  I'll  give  you  one  w’eek  to  get 
in  training  before  I ram  your  tongue 
dowm  your  throat!" 

"That's  a go,  Paul,"  replied  Gilbert. 
"You  can't  say  I break  my  pledges,  can 
you?  Even  liquor  can't  make  me  do  that. 
Just  because  I take  a drink  now  and  then 
and  lose  a little  at  Delmar's  once  in  a 
while,  you  put  the  black  tag  on  my  char- 
acter and  close  your  eyes  to  any  good 
traits  a fellow  has.  I've  played  fair  with 


you,  Paul;  I love  you  like  a brother. 
That's  why  I've  talked  frankly,  and  even 
then  you  have  questioned  my  sincerity. 
Oh,  well,  maybe  some  day  I'll  be  under- 
stood, by  somebody,  if  not  by  my  best 
friend." 

He  removed  a cigarette  from  a gun- 
metal  case  and  lighted  it  reflectively.  He 
never  offered  Paul  one  any  more  than  he 
would  have  invited  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  < 
to  join  him  in  a cocktail. 

"And  now,  Paul,  you  don't  know  how 
glad  I am  you  took  me  up  on  this  prop- 
osition. I am  going  to  trust  you  to  do 
your  best — or  your  worst,  just  as  you 
choose  to  look  at  it.  And  to  help  you 
along,  here's  a five  pound  box  of  Whit- 
ler's  I won  in  a raffle  this  afternoon  down, 
at  the  Albion  Cigar  Store.  Now,  if 
you're  going,  how  about  a little  fiver? 

I know’  where  I can  turn  it  into  fifty 
easy  before  morning." 

He  looked  at  Paul  with  an  expression 
that  might  have  meant  that  the  candy 
was  worth  four  dollars — and  w’hat  was 
one  dollar  more,  anyway? 

With  a sigh  Paul  pulled  out  his  wallet 
and  handed  his  chum  the  amount  re- 
quested. He  then  took  the  candy  under 
his  arm  and  went  out,  wondering  if  Gil- 
bert really  believed  that  he  "fell  for  all 
. that  bull,"  about  paying  back  the  money 
and  Cassie's  being  anything  but  the  very 
best. 

* * ♦ 

Cassie  never  looked  better  in  her  life, 
Paul  thought,  when  he  saw  her  that  eve- 
ning. Her  jet  black  hair  wfas  coiffed  in  a 
most  fluffy  attractive  fashion,  her  heavy 
eye-lashes  fringed  pretty  black  eyes  that* 
were  pools  of  perfect  loveliness.  Her 
white  powdered  face,  set  off  by  rose-red 
lips  was  a joy  to  behold,  and  the  grace  of 
every  movement  but  added  to  the  charm 
of  her  faultless  medium-sized  figure. 
After  one  glance  at  her,  Paul  was  intox- 
icated with  a voluptuous  desire  to  pos- 
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sess  her,  ever  for  his  own,  for  his  only 
own. 

“Oh,  is  this  for  me?”  she  exclaimed, 
asking  that  superfluous  question,  as  girls 
will.  Paul  had  never  broughtJ»«r  a five 
pound  box  before. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  replied  Paul.  “For  the 
sweetest  and  prettiest  little  girl  in  the 
world.” 

Cassie  looked  at  him  out  of  quick  eyes. 

She  concluded  that  he  was  perfectly 
sober,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  his 
manner.  She  wondered  what  had  come 
over  her  matter-of-fact  sweetheart  that 
he  should  blossom  forth  with  an  expres- 
sion like  this. 

“How  lovely !”  she  cooed,  evidently 
pleased  by  his  compliment.  “How  can 
we  ever  eat  it  all?” 

She  offered  him  some  and  he  took  one 
piece,  remarking  that  he  was  not  hun- 
gry, as  he  had  only  shortly  before  had 
supper.  Cassie  insisted,  however,  and 
within  the  next  hour  they  had  made 
quite  an  inroad  into  the  top  compartment 
of  the  box. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  P^ul  thought 
it  was  not  too  early  to  assume  a more 
amorous  attitude.  He  had  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  holding  Cassie's  hand  for  some 
time,  and  when  he  put  his  arm  around 
her  shoulder  and  lifted  her  lips  passion- 
ately to  his  for  an  almost  never-ending 
kiss,  she  doubtlessly  wondered  why  he 
had  waited  so  long. 

That  first  kiss  went  through  Paul's 
veins  like  young  wine;  he  had  been  in- 
toxicated before,  now  he  was  drunk. 
Again  and  again  he  kissed  her  as  she 
hugged  him  close  and  her  breath  came 
in  little  painful  gasps.  Their  passion 
was  mutual,  and  as  they  greedily  quaffed 
that  divine  elixir  without  which  no  life 
has  been  complete,  minutes  flew  like 
seconds. 

♦ * * 

“Oh,  Paul,  are  you  disappointed  in 


me?”  sobbed  Cassie,  when  he  was  ready 
to  leave. 

She  could  divine  by  his  actions  that  he 
was  none  too  well  pleased  by  the  events 
of  the  evening.  She  had  looked  for 
sympathy  and  understanding;  evidently 
explanations  were  due. 

“It  was  not  my  fault,  Paul,”  she  said, 
in  an  accusing  tone.  “I  have  never  felt 
like  that  before;  you  did  something  to 
that  candy.” 

Paul  turned  upon  her  quickly. 

“It's  not  true,  Cassie,  I swear  it!”  he 
assured  her.  Then  he  thought  of  his  own 
lack  of  control  and  the  girl's  accusation 
came  home  to  him.  A dark  suspicion 
flashed  through  his  brain. 

“Then  somebody  suiely  did,”  argued 
the  girl.  “I  was  only  myself  tonight, 
Paul ; you  know  that.  Where  di ! you 
get  it?” 

“From  Gilbert,”  he  replied,  a little 
guiltily,  she  thought. 

Suspicion  now  gave  way  to  certainty 
in  Paul's  mind.  He  saw,  he  was  sure, 
why  Gilbert  had  acted  as  he  had,  why 
he  had  made  it  a point  'to  furnish  the 
candy.  Evidently,  he  was  determined  at 
all  costs  not  to  lose  his  easy-going  room- 
mate, who  could  be  touched  ever  so  often 
for  a five  or  a ten.  “God !”  thought  Paul, 
“how  can  a man  be  so  selfish?” 

As  the  whole  plan  burst  upon  him,  it 
left  him  weak  in  his  fury.  He  clasped 
Cassie  to  him  with  a light  of  joyful  relief 
in  his  eyes  and  mumbled  words  of  loving 
pity  into  her  ear. 

“You  were  right,  dear,  after  all.  I see 
through  his  actions  now,  and  by  heaven 
he  shall  pay  dearly  for  this!” 

Cassie  was  still  weeping  and  each 
swift  intake  of  breath  was  a stab  to  Paul's 
tender  heart. 

“Wait  for  me  a half  hour,  sweetheart, 
and  I'll  be  back  with  Mr.  White;  I've 
had  the  license  a week,  and  tonight's  as 
good  a time  as  any  to  use  it — and  oh,  Mr. 
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Gilbert  Durban,  when  I get  through  with 
you—  !w 

* * * 

He  had  hardly  closed  the  door,  when 
Cassie  dried  her  eyes  and  smiled  with  re- 
lief. 


“Gee!”  she  sighed,  “little  Cassie  sure 
forgot  herself  tonight  sumpin  awful — and 
poor  Gilbert,  I sure  hate  to  get  him  in 
trouble — but  my  Paul,  my  darling  Paul, 
I couldn't  give  you  up-— gee!  he's  so  good 
lookin !” 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  CELEBRITIES 
I Beard  the  Memory.  Man  in  His  Den 
By  H.  Allan  Perrill 

I entered  the  office  of  the  famous  memory  man  whom  the  editor  had 
sent  me  to  interview.  As  the  office  boy  ushered  me  into  his  private 
sanctum,  he  gave  me  a scrutinizing  gaze,  then  said: 

“Your  name  is  John  P.  Biggers.  I met  you  at  thirteen  and  one-half 
moments  past  eleven  o’clock  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  July  in  the  Pull- 
man car,  Glidealong  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited. 

“You  wore  a black  and  white  check  suit,  a red  necktie  with  green 
daffodils  in  it,  purple  socks  and  ox-blood  shoes.  Your  shirt  was  a bright 
yellow  with  black  polka  dots  in  it.  You  tipped  the  porter  an  1862 
nickel  with  a hole  in  it  after  he  had  failed  to  notice  the  Canadian  ha’penny 
you  first  offered  him. 

“You  grew  quite  talkative  after  drinking  the  bottle  of  hair  tonic  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  car  absent-mindedly  left  in  the  dressing 
room  and  I recall  that  you  told  me  that  you  had  seven  children  and 
were  operating  a hand  laundry — with  your  wife  at  the  washing  machine 
wheel.  After  the  tonic  had  taken  hold  in  earnest  you  shed  a few  tears 
on  my  shoulder  and  informed  me  that  your  wife  did  not  understand 
you  and  only  allowed  you  twenty-five  cents  a week  for  spending  money. 
So  pathetic  was  your  grief  that  I loaned  you  a Garfield  five  dollar  bill, 
number  1243217698356.  I’d  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  it  repaid  at  this 
time.*' 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  pass  over  the  bill.  Truly,  the 
man’s  memory  was  marvelous!  I could  only  recall  the  things  he  had 
mentioned  in  a very  hazy  manner.  Regarding  the  five  dollar  bill,  my 
memory  was  an  absolute  blank. 

I had  lost  my  enthusiasm  about  wonderful  memories  by  this  time. 
In  fact,  the  realization  came  home  to  me  that  some  things  are  better 
forgotten. 

However,  it  was  my  duty  to  secure  the  interview  and  I determined 
to  test  this  superman’s  brain  still  further. 

“How  many  particles  of  dust  to  the  square  inch  are  there  in  the 
air?’’  I inquired,  glancing  at  a list  I had  previously  prepared. 

“86214793651829  2/31,*’  he  correctly  replied  without  hesitation. 

“What  is  the  capital  of  Bohemia?”  was  my  next  question. 

“Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,”  he  informed  me  without  batting  an  eyelash. 

“Marvelous!”  I exclaimed. 

“I  never  forget  the  most  trivial  things,”  he  informed  me,  simply. 

<r\yhat  is  the  date  of  your  wedding  anniversary?”  I next  queried. 

A wave  of  red  surged  over  his  face  as  he  knit  his  brows  in  a spasm 
of  concentration. 

“Ah — why — er — Show  this  gentleman  out,  Robert,”  he  ordered  the 
.office  boy,  as  the  latter  appeared  in  the  doorway  in  response  to  his 
ring. 

And  thus  was  the  interview  ended. 


OU  say  you  saw  only  his  hands, 
Miss  Gem?" 

“Yes — or  it  would  be  more 
exact  to' say  I saw  only  a pair  of  hands 
playing  or  groping  in  the  moonlight 
about  the  wall — there — at  the  side  of  my 
dressing-table." 

“And  you,  Mrs.  Gem,  did  you  see  the 
intruder?" 

“Bless  me,  no,  Mr.  Sheffield.  Just  a 
pair  of  the  most  horrible  yellow  hands  I 
have  ever  seen.  I had  been  dozing  in  my 
chair  at  the  table  in  the  living  room 
when  I must  have  fallen  off  to  sleep.  It 
seemed  I had  been  hearing  something 
at  the  door  for  a long  time  when  I awoke, 
but  in  this  apartment  building  one  gets 
used  to  things  like  that  you  know.  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  2 and  there  was  a 
rustle  near  me.  ‘Is  that  you,  baby?'  I 
called  to  my  daughter,  who  had  long 
before  retired.  And  as  I did  so,  I saw 
these  hands  approaching  me  in  the  semi- 
light from  the  night  bulb  in  this  low 
table  lamp.  They  sprang  at  me — I felt 
terrific  blows  on  my  head  and  knew  no 
more  until  baby  found  me." 

Inspector  Josman  Sheffield,  having 
noted  these  facts,  again  turned  to  Mrs. 
Gem’s  daughter,  Louise — a charming  bit 
“of  gentleness  and  soft  beauty. 

“And  so,  Miss  Gem,"  he  said,  “when 
you  heard  your  mother  call " 

“I  did  not  hear  her  call,  exactly,  but 
I heard  a commotibn  in  the  living-room. 


I opened  my  eyes,  and,  by  the  moon- 
light that  poured  in  through  this  window, 
I could  see  some  one’s  hands  feeling  over 
a part  of  the  wall.  I do  not  know  why 
I did  it  but  I reached  for  the  elec- 
tric light  switch,  turning  on  the  light. 
The  room  was  no  sooner  flooded  with 
it  than  the  hands,  and  their  owner,  too, 
were  gone;  for  I found  the  hall  door  open 
and  mother  unconscious  on  the  floor  in 
the  living-room." 

“And,  then,  I take  it,  the  people  across 
the  hall  heard  you  scream  and  came  in, 
and  soon  the  police  were  here.  Now, 
with  your  permission,  we  will  see  the 
wall  where  the  hands  were  groping." 

Sheffield  and  his  friend  Carter  were 
shown  into  the  heavenly  little  bedroom 
that  was  peeking  with  paradise  blue. 
There  were  little  pale  blue  Persian  silk 
rugs,  a tiny  mahogany  bed,  its  spindle 
posts  exalting  themselves  ceiling-high 
over  their  charge  of  shimmering  blue  taf- 
feta. The  one  window  in  this  room  was 
heavily  shroudad  with  filet  and  taffeta 
drapes  and  lambrequins.  The  dresser, 
with  its  dainty  burden  of  silver,  stood  at 
the  wall  opposite  the  side  of  the  bed.  A 
dressing-table  with  two  blue-silk  shaded 
lamps,  looped  with  silken  fringes  * and 
spotted  with  motifs  of  real  lace,  held  the 
wall  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
doorway  into  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
was  at  the  side  of  the  dressing-table. 
Just  inside  the  doorway,  also  <5n  this  wall, 
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was  indeed  evidence  of  last  night’s  visit 
in  the  shape  of  a long,  lean  hand  mark. 

Sheffield  eyed  it  with  a look  of  the 
most  absorbed  astonishment.  From  his 
pocket  he  withdrew  a small  reading  glass 
and  studied  the  prints,  each  in  turn.  His 
small,  kindly  black  eyes  became  piercing 
as  he  scrutinized  every  detail.  “These,” 
he  said  to  Carter,  his  young  colleague,  as 
he  dropped  the  hand  glass  back  in  his 
pocket,  “are  the  lines  of  London  Johnnie 
Corp.” 

“Why,  that  famous  crook,”  replied 
Carter,  “went  down  on  the  ‘City  of  Ot- 
tumwa’ only  two  weeks  ago  in  Lake 
Michigan,  did  he  not?” 

“Of  course  he  did.  He  was  trying  to 
make  a grand  exit  to  Canada,  I have  good 
reason  to  remember,  for  I was  waiting  to 
pounce  upon  him  at  Mackinac  Island 
when  the  ship  was  cloven  and  only  a 
few  of  the  women  were  saved.  His  body 
was  picked  up  the  day  after  the  disaster, 
right  near  Chicago,  here.” 

Sheffield  turned  to  Miss  Gem. 

“This  mark  was  not  upon  your  wall 
previous  to  last  night?” 

“No,”  she  assured  him.  “I  should 
certainly  have  seen  it.  It  attracted  my 
eyes  the  very  first  thing  this  morning.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  absolutely  new 
and  strange;  that  it  was  not  there  when 
I went  to  bed  last  night.” 

The  two  men  gazed  at  each  other. 

“A  dead  man  cannot  get  up  from  his 
grave  and  rob  wall  safes,”  proffered  Shef- 
field. 

“Maybe  he  worked  the  lady’s  night 
dress  stunt  and  got  rowed  off  with  the 
women,”  said  Carter.  “It  may  have  been 
some  other  body  they  picked  up.” 

“Excepting,”  put  in  Sheffield,  “that 
we  took  the  dead  man’s  fingerprints  to 
close  up  his  record  for  good.  No  need  to 
tell  you,  of  course,  Carter,  that  finger- 
print lines  remain  engraved  upon  the 
fingers  after  death  until  the  very  flesh 


falls  into  powder;  and  that  no  two  indi- 
viduals have  ever  been  found  to  have 
fingerprints  alike.  And  yet  I could  al-( 
most  swear  that,  when  we  go  down  to 
the  bureau  of  identification  we  shall  be 
told  that  these  are  unequivocally  London 
Johnnie  Corp's  fingerprints.  Could  it  be 
— could  it  be — that  our  old  fingerprint 
law  is,  after  all  to  prove  unsafe? — that 
there  can  be  two  individuals  'with  iden- 
tical fingerprints?  But  it  has  not  been 
proved  yet ! I cannot  believe  it.  Still ” 

Sheffield  examined  the  mark  on  the 
wall  again. 

“I  suppose  this  wall  is  pretty  bright 
with  the  moon  full  upon  it,”  he  com- 
mented. “I  say!  Interesting  face — 
this.” 

Stooping  he  took  from  the  floor  under 
the  dressing-table  a small  photograph. 
But  as  he  did  so  the  young  girl  started, 
flushingly. 

“A  lad  I know;  that  is — I used  to 
know  him.” 

“Why,  Louise!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gem. 
“Coleman  Algers!” 

The  young  woman  made  an  uneasy 
movement  as  the  other  woman  continued. 

“You  wonder  now  that  I did  not  ap- 
prove of  your  friendship  with  him?” 

“No — no,  mother!  That  is  a photo- 
graph he  gave  me.  I had  it  tacked  at 
the  back  of  my  dressing-table.  The  bur- 
glars must  have  knocked  it  down.” 

“Oh,  I knew  he  would  try  to  harm  us 
some  day,”  and  the  woman  started  a 
series  of  hysterical  denunciations. 

“If  you  please,  Mrs.  Gem.  You  sus- 
pect this  young  man  of  being  the  intruder 
of  last  night?”  asked  Sheffield. 

“What  better  evidence  can  you  have?” 
she  replied. 

“Oh,  mother,  I know  Coleman  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this.  I 
really  had  this  picture  at  the  back  of  my 
dressing-table.  Maybe — maybe ” 

The  girl  thought  in  desperation  for 
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some  moments.  “Maybe  it  was  that  man 
who  had  this  apartment  before  us — some 
misunderstanding  about  our  being  ten- 
ants ! !” 

“You  know  he  died,  Louise." 

“But  why  couldn't  it  have  been  just  a 
plain  burglar?" 

Here  Sheffield  spoke. 

“I  am  afraid,"  he  said  gently,  “that 
such  a burglar  as  this  man  seems  to  have 
been  would  have  had  his  license  revoked 
by  his  fraternity  long  ago.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  handprint.  In  all  my  ex- 
perience, I *have  never  encountered  a 
professional  burglar  who  was  madman 
enough  to  leave  a piece  of  blatant  evi- 
dence like  that!" 

As  Sheffield  measured  these  phrases 
out  in  his  circular  manner  of  gesticula- 
tion, he  hit  the  handprint  many  times 
with  the  edges  of  his  finger-nails.  As 
he  finished,  he  gave  the  wall  a little 
whack  somewhat  below  the  mark.  Here- 
upon, his  kindly,  penetrative  black  eyes 
became  vibrantly  concentrative  and  his 
lank  features  became  obsessed  with  un- 
common animation.  He  rapped  upon  the 
wall  repeatedly,  listening  earnestly.  His 
companion,  Carter,  and  the  two  tenants 
watched  with  bated  breath. 

“You  have  no  safe  here  in  the  wall, 
Mrs.  Gem? — No? — But  I believe  one  is 
-located  here.  Carter,  let’s  move  this 
piece  of  furniture  a bit.  So!  Here  are 
two  coats  of  wall  paper!  Under  them — 
^es — as  I expected,  the  plaster  is  be- 
smeared considerably.  Let  us  scrape 
away  this  unsightly  patch  of  it.  Ah!  it 
falls  out  in  chunks ; nicely  fitted  chunks ! 
And  here  within  are  some  documents. 

Gun  plans,  eh? — Gun  pla As  I live, 

Carter!  The  plans  of  the  Boyle  Rapid 
Firer!" 

However  electrifying  this  statement 
upon  Carter,  Sheffield  proceeded  pause- 
lessly. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Gem,"  he  said,  “two  sig- 


nificant questions,  if  you  please.  First, 
would  the  hands,  in  your  estimation,  be 
those  of  an — er — Japanese?  And  second, 
let  us  hear  about  the  previous  occupant 
of  your  apartment." 

The  account  was  not  particularly  singu- 
lar. The  hands  had  been  “horrible,  yel- 
low hands."  As  for  the  previous  oc- 
cupant, a man  had  rented  the  apart' 
ment  upon  completion  of  the  building 
the  spring  before,  had  shown  himself 
very  seldom,  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  He 
had  paid  his  rent  quarterly  by  money 
order,  and  no  one  had  %een  him  for 
weeks,  when  it  came  to  an  issue  and  new 
tenants  had  to  be  given  the  apartment. 
Nor  did  the  agent  get  any  replies  to  his 
letters,  for  they  were  found  unopened 
in  the  man’s  mail  box.  The  little  furni- 
ture and  few  personal  effects  he  had 
were  never  called  for  after  the  flat  had 
been  rented  to  the  Gems.  From  descrip- 
tions, howrever,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
was  the  man  who  had  been  run  down  by 
an  automobile  at  about  the  time  of  the 
tenant’s  last  disappearance,  and  who  had 
died.  The  facts  were  scraped  together 
so  long  afterward,  however,  they  were 
of  the  barest  kind. 

A visit  to  the  agent  of  the  building 
supplemented  these  statements  with  the 
facts  that  the  man’s  name  was  John 
Barcole;  that  he  was  a bachelor,  that 
no  one  had  ever  been  known  to  come  to\ 
see  him  or  inquire  about  him  and  that 
his  mail,  if  he  received  any,  did  not  come 
to  the  house.  His  effects  were  adver- 
tised and  then  sold,  and  the  flat  redec- 
orated for  occupancy  of  its  present  ten- 
ants. 

“Well,  one  thing  is  certain,"  remarked 
Sheffield,  “the  stolen  plans  of  the  Boyle 
Rapid  Firer  have  been  found." 

“Gad!  man,"  replied  Carter,  “but  there 
was  sweating  over  that  thing  in  Gov- 
ernment circles  when  they  thought  Japan 
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or'  Mexico  might  have  gotten  them/' 
Then,  suddenly,  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  he  surveyed  Sheffield's  hands  and 
began  to  ponder. 


II. 

It  was  still  early  that  morning  when 
a cautious  little  form  stepped  from  the 
be-palmed  and  carpeted  marble  entrance 
of  the  apartment  building  where  the 
Gems  lived  and  proceeded  down  the 
Street.  A tall,  lean,  masculine  figure 
kept  an  almost  even  pace  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  followed  the  femi- 
nine form  into  a drug  store  and  occupied 
a telephone  booth  adjoining  the  one 
where  the  young  girl  had  secreted  her- 
self. 

"Mr.  Coleman  Algers,  please,"  he  heard 
voiced  in  sweet  contralto  after  a num- 
ber had  been  named.  And  then : “Cole- 
man! At  last!  This  is  Louise.  Some 
one  broke  into  our  apartment  last  night 
and  the  police  found  a picture  of  yours 
on  the  floor  and  are  trying  to  find  out 
your  present  address.  I only  rrant  you 
to  be  careful — Coleman ” 

The  young  girl  stood  brooding  for  a 
moment  after  having  replaced  the  re- 
ceiver; then  left  the  booth  and  the  drug 
store. 

“Found  anything?"  asked  Carter  as 
his  friend  rejoined  him  outside. 

“Quite  a nibble;  Coleman  Algers;  not 
living  at  his  father  address.  What  came 
of  the  accident  statistics?" 

“Nothing  much,  Sheffield.  There  have 
been  two  unidentified  victims  of  which 
this  Barcole  must  have  been  one. 

“Young  Algers,  then  may  be  badly 
mixed  up  in  this  international  sneak- 
thief  game.  His  father  is  wealthy,  but 
very  often  these  young  spendthrifts  find 
themselves  hard  pressed.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  some  pal  of  the  dead  Barcole 
ingratulated  himself  with  Miss  Gem's 
frowned-upon  lover  in  order  to  get  the  lay 


of  the  flat.  Our  clew,  I believe,  may  start 
at  his  door  and  wind  up  at  the  door  of 
the  Mexican  who  has  turned  internation- 
al burglar." 

“Where  does  Algers  live?" 

“Let  us  see.  Kenwood  291  was  the 
number  she  called,  and  my  phone  direc- 
tory gives  it  as  4110  Combark  avenue. 
Come.  That  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  city." 


III. 

The  air  was  still  heavy  when  they 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  city;  the 
mist  made  pastels  out  of  every  house. 
All  the  streets  had  a mirage  appearance. 
The  dim  gold  of  the  sunlight  was  reflect- 
ed from  neither  brick  facade  nor  case- 
ment, but  seemed  to  drift  on  through,  as 
though  these  w*ere  ethereal  projections 
that  would  condense  with  the  mist  into 
drops,  at  dew-point. 

The  mirage  included  a lad  in  his  early 
twenties  standing  as  in  indecision  beside 
a house  of  fairylike  architecture. 

“Let's  have  another  look  at  this  pho- 
tograph. I brought  it  away  with  me. 
H'm!  No  mistaking!  He's  the  lad." 

Suddenly,  without  seeming  to  begin 
to  go,  “the  lad"  was  making  down  the 
street  at  a great  pace.  The  two  detec- 
tives followed  him  through  many  by- 
ways. Then,  after  a westerly  wajk  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  reached  a 
little  street  of  shambly  brick  houses  that 
bordered  £ small  and  old  cemetery.  He 
slipped  in  at  the  gate  of  the  corner  house 
and  rapped  on  the  door.  A middle-aged, 
aproned  woman  opened  to  him  and,  after 
some  prolonged  conversation,  indistin- 
guishable to  the  two  who  had  followed, 
the  woman  motioned  the  lad  into  the 
house. 

Sheffield  and  his  colleagues  made  a tour 
of  the  outside.  It  was  a prison-like,  one- 
story,  atticless  little  dwelling ; every  win- 
dow had  iron  bars  built  into  the  masonry. 
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Through  one  of  these  windows  they 
looked  into  a moderately  furnished  bed- 
room and  saw  that  young  Algers  was 
seated  in  a rocker  there,  apparently  in 
deep  study. 

Sheffield  led  the  way  to  the  front  of 
the  house  again  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
They  heard  a low,  savage  whine,  a word 
of  command,  gently  spoken,  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged woman  again  opened  the  door. 

She  was  a short,  asthmatic,  work-a-dav 
soul,  with  streaks  of  gray  through  her 
thin  hair,  a placid  countenance  and  quick, 
bewildered  blue  eyes.  Crouching  low 
near  her,  but  with  a hideous  watchfulness 
permeating  its  attitude,  lay  the  most 
fiendish-looking  and  monstrous  bulldog 
the  two  men  had  ever  seen.  But  it  gave 
absolute  obedience  to  the  simple  woman, 
whom  Sheffield  now  started  to  question 
in  low  tones,  first  showing  her  his  legal 
right  to  do  so. 

Upon  his  asking  to  see  the  gentleman 
she  had  just  admitted,  she  indicated  a 
door  in  the  hall  where  she  stood,  imme- 
diately to  the  right.  Sheffield  entered 
the  house  door,  but  just  as  he  raised  his 
hand  to  rap  upon  the  bedroom  door  his 
attention  was  seized  by  the  long  and 
ghastly  handprint  that  showed  itself 
brightly  upon  the  shabby  wall  paper  be- 
side the  doorway.  His  eyes  glittered  as 
he  took  from  his  wallet  the  square  of 
rich  wall  covering  he  had  taken  from  the 
Gem  home. 

“Identical !"  he  noted. 

Then,  with  the  keenest  blade  of  his 
pocket-knife,  while  the  woman  stared 
dumbly,  he  cut  an  oblong  on  the  dingy 
papery  wedged  it  loose  from  the  wall  and 
procured  a replica  of  the  first  hand  print. 

He  reached  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a 
specially  prepared  sealed  envelope,  ad- 
dressed fictitiously,  in  a wide,  flowing 
hand,  to  “Mr.  C.  Andrus." 

“Hand  this  to  the  man  in  there  and 
ask  him  if  he  is  the  party  to  whom  it  is 


addressed.  Hold  it  by  this  corner,  if  you 
please,  and  give  it  to  him,  and  when  he 
hands  it  back,  bring  it  by  the  same  cor- 
ner. 

As  she  hesitated,  he  again  turned 
back  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  exposing  the 
corner  of  a gleaming  detective  badge. 

The  woman  took  the  envelope  ginger- 
ly, eying  Sheffield  the  while  with  animal 
wonder,  and  disappeared  only  to  bring 
the  envelope  back  after  a few  moments. 

“Did  he  take  it  into  his  hands?"  whis- 
pered Sheffield. 

• “Yes,  sir.  It  wasn’t  his'n  and  he  give 
it  right  back.  He  don’t  room  here.  I 
never  see  him  before.  He  just  came 
askin'  for  a man  that  has  that  room 
and  he  said  as  long  as  he  wasn't  in,  he 
would  wait  for  him." 

“Don’t  you  know  who  he  is  at  all?" 

“No,  sir.  But  he  must  be  a friend  of 
Mr.  Simpson’s." 

“Mr.  Simpson,"  Sheffield  repeated,  in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes,  sir.  He's  my  roomer.  He's  the 
only  roomer  I ever  had.  My  daughter 
married  in  February,  and  one  day  this 
man  come  to  the  door  and  said  he  just 
come  out  of  the  county  hospital  and  I 
let  him  have  my  daughter’s  old  room  till 
he  got  well — he  looked  so  sick  and  bad — 
and  I found  I didn't  mind  him — he's  quiet 
— and  no  one  cornin'  'round  to  see  him 
and  making  noise — I told  him  he  could 
have  the  room  permanent.  He  gives  me 
twelve  dollars  a week  for  it." 

“Pretty  good  rental."  Sheffield  paused. 
“Did  he  have  the  bars  put  on  the  win- 
dows?" 

“No.  They  were  on  when  Mr.  Kelly, 
my  dead  husband,  bought  the  house, 
when  Minnie  was  a baby." 

“I  see.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kelly;  there 
has  been  a mistake  and  would  you  be 
kind  enough  not  to  mention  our  visit 
here?  Would  you  just  forget  it  alto- 
gether?" 
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He  handed  her  a bit  of  green  paper. 

“I  understand!  Yes,  sir!  I see/'  she 
answered,  with  laughter  twinkling  in  her 
eyes.  “I  know;  my  husband  was  a po- 
liceman.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

One  of  the  most  pulsing  moments  of 
a detective's  life  comes  when  a finger- 
print is  about  to  reveal  itself.  Sheffield 
stood  at  a lamp  with  the  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  C.  Andrus  in  his  hand.  Upon 
a shelf  beside  him  were  the  two  large 
squares  of  wall  paper  with  the  lank, 
ghastly,  duplicate  prints  upon  them. 
Sheffield  tossed  the  envelope  into  a far 
wastebasket.  Carter  looked  glum. 

“That  clears  the  youngster,”  he  re- 
marked. “I  thought  possibly  he  had 
painted  his  own  hands  yellow — but  no. 
Now  back  again  to  the  Mexican  or  Jap- 
anese hand  theory.” 

He  then  did  something  that,  startled 
Carter  into  wide-mouthed  staring:  Shef- 
field removed  another  envelope,  ad- 
dressed similarly  to  the  first.  Carter 
gazed  in  complete  astonishment  as  Shef- 
field walked  across  the  floor  and  sprinkled 
some  lycopodium  powder  on  the  envel- 
ope, shaking  it  carefully. 

“Have  you  both  your  automatics  in 
readiness?  Because  we  have  here — well, 
examine  them  first  yourself,  Carter. 
You're  nearer  the  lamp,”  and  he  tossed 
the  envelope. 

“Whose  fingerprints  are  these?”  Carter 
inquired. 

“Don't  say  you  don't  recognize  them !” 
Sheffield  made  a bound  toward  him. 

“It's  not  the  ‘wall-paper  print.'  ” 

Josman  Sheffield  craned  his  neck  and 
peered  at  the  envelope  a pulsing  second. 

“I  see  it  is  not,  indeed.  When  we  were 
stalled  in  the  taxicab  at  the  graveyard 
corner  a half-hour  ago,  on  our  way  home 


from  our  friend  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  you  were 
helping  the  chauffeur  fix  the  engine,  I 
saw  a tall  individual  go  to  Mrs.  Kelly's 
door.  Having  followed  him,  I overheard 
him  say  to  her  when  she  came  to  the 
door,  that  he  would  be  back  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  and  that  he  intended  to 
sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  day  when  he  re- 
turned. As  he  came  down  the  street 
again,  I handed  him  this  envelope  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  direct  me  to  the 
man  whose  name  was  upon  it.  He  had 
no  gloves  on.  and  he  took  the  envelope 
into  his  hand,  and  this  is  his  print.  And 
it  is  not  the  print  we  are  seeking.  Yet  I 
have  now  a profound  conviction  that 
Simpson  is  Mr.  Barcole,  supposedly  de- 
ceased. I could  almost  swear  to  it,  tho  I 
have  never  seen  Mr.  Barcole  and  may 
not  have  seen  Simpson  this  morning. 
But  one  thing  is  certain : The  man  who 
visited  the  Gem  home — tho  he  were  a 
Japanese  confederate,  has  visited  Mrs. 
Kelly  or  her  roomer  also,  as  these  bits  of 
wall  paper  tell  us. 

“We  have  three  moves  to  make.  Our 
last  will  be  to  Mrs.  Kelly's  again,  on 
Thorne  and  West  Harrison  streets.  But 
on  our  way  we  shall  stop  off  near  the 
Loop  and  have  the  bureau  of  identifica- 
tion photograph  and  enlarge  the  index- 
finger  and  thumb  of  one  of  these  wall- 
paper prints  and  have  the  loops,  deltas 
and  whorls  numbered;  then  submit  them 
to  the  clerk  for  identification.  And  after 
that,  I have  a little  added  data  to  look 
up — a matter  of  a half-hour  or  so.” 

And  so  the  two  men  were  soon  speed- 
ing in  a cab  toward  South  Clark  street 
and  the  bureau  of  identification.  The 
enlarging  and  numbering  of  the  print 
was  a matter  of  not  many  minutes  and 
as  they  handed  the  finished  work  to  the 
clerk  to  be  looked  up  in  the  card  index 
of  crook  finger-prints,  the  latter  sighed 
wearily  and  started  to  forage  amongst 
the  systematized  records. 
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It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his 
face  lighted  with  interest. 

“Why,  these  are  the  fingerprints  of 
London  Johnnie  Corp,”  he  declared. 
“Went  down' in  the  City  of  Ottumwa; 
body  picked  up  the  day  after  disaster; 
buried  in  a little  cemetery  on  Thorne 
and  West  Harrison  streets.  Grave  X206. 
Buried  by  his  son,  it  says  here.” 

“And  you  are  quite  positive  that  every 
whorl  and  delta,  every  loop  corre- 
sponds?” 

“Oh!  Absolutely,  Mr.  Sheffield.  Won't 
you  step  in  here?  You  can  see  for  your- 
self that  it  does.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

In  Mrs.  Kelly's  little  sitting-room,  two 
hours  later,  the  problem  took  on  an  even 
deeper  tone. 

“I  swear,  Mr.  Sheffield — and  I'm  a 
good  Catholic,”  the  poor  woman  said, 
after  Sheffield  had  been  questioning  her 
for  some  minutes,  “that  no  one  but  Black 
Douglas — my  dog — Mr.  Simpson  and  I 
have  come  in  this  house  for  months — this 
is  September — for  seven  months,  before 
this  morning;  not  even  last  night,  when 
I sat  in  the  front  door,  it  being  so  hot. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  been  away  in  Pittsburgh 
and  came  back  about  3 o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, as  he  said  he  would.  But  he  was 
all  alone,  as  always.  And  Black,  here, 
wTould  tear  anybody  into  shreds  wdio  even 
tried  the  doors,  back  or  front.  The 
graveyard  is  right  at  the  back  here,  you 
know.” 

“But  you  may  have  gone  out  shopping 
or  marketing.” 

“Oh,  I hardly  ever  go  out,  and  when  I 
do  it  is  only  across  the  street  to  the 
little  store.  And  then  I lock  up  good, 
and  Black  keeps  house  for  me  and  I am 
always  back  in  a few  minutes.  And  I 
haven't  been  out  for  two  or  three  days 
now,  anyway.  And  Mr.  Simpson  has 
never  had  an  outside  door  key,  for  I am 
always  here  to  open  for  him.” 


“Could  he  have  procured  an  impression 
from  your  key?” 

“No,  sir.  He  could  never  do  that.  I 
keep  it  tied  around  my  neck  under  my 
dress.  It's  a Yale.  I sleep  with  it  on.” 

“And  yet  these  fingerprints  on  your 
wall.  It's  uncanny,  Carter.” 

“And  ain't  they  Mr.  Simpson's?”  Mrs 
Kelly  turned  white  as  paper.  Her  jaws 
dropped  and  one  could  almost  see  her 
knees  quake  under  the  ample  folds  of 
her  dress. 

“No.  Nor  the  young  man's,”  Carter  in- 
formed her. 

“I  knew  that,”  she  replied,  “for  I re- 
marked them  there  bef<ire  the  young 
man  came  this  morning.  I intended  to 
rub  them  off  the  paper.”  She  suddenly 
sunk  to  a terrified  whisper,  and  tiny 
pearls  of  perspiration  began  to  form  over 
her  brow  and  face.  “It — it  must  be  a 
hant,”  came  faintly  from  her. 

“Mrs.  Kelly,  were  the  fingerprints  there 
yesterday?” 

“No.” 

“How  can  you  be  sure?” 

“Why,  I washed  all  the  woodwork 
around  the  doors  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  I swear  the  dirty  fingermarks  were 
not  there  then.” 

“You  sat  in  your  front  doorway  all 
night  long  and  did  not  leave  once?” 

“I  did  not  even  go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Shef- 
field; not  even  so  much  as  close  my  eye. 
it  being  so  hot.  Mrs.  Casey  and  I chatted 
once  in  a while.  Most  of  the  people  on 
this  street  were  in  their  doorways  gasp- 
ing for  a little  breeze.” 

“You  may  have  dozed  without  knowing 
it?” 

“Oh,  but  I didn't.  Even  if  I had,  noth- 
ing could  escape  Black  Douglas,  who  was 
right  beside  me.” 

Sheffield  looked  at  the  creature.  “No, 
I quite  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Kelly,”  he 
said: 

“You  see,  the  front  door,”  she  resumed, 
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“is  opposite  the  backdoor  in  this  middle 
hall;  so  Black  can  watch  both  doors  at 
once.  I was  sitting  right  in  the  door- 
way and  that  handmark  isn't  a yard  from 
where  I sat.  And  then  look  at  those  bars 
across  the  back  door.  And  look  at  those 
iron  bolts." 

“One  more  question,  Mrs.  Kelly:  Why 
do  you  keep  this  ferocious  animal?" 

“Well — I suppose  I don't  mind  telling 
you,  a detective,  Mr.  Sheffield.  My  hus- 
band did  not  leave  me  bad  off  and — this 
is  between  you  and  me — I'm  not  trusting 
to  busting  banks!  There." 

At  the  moment  the  front  doorbell  rang. 
Black  Douglas  whined  savagely,  but  was 
quieted  by  a word  from  his  mistress,  who 
in  another  moment  brought  in  Coleman 
Algers,  excited ; anxious ; at  the  breaking 
point. 

“Has  this  Mr.  Simpson  returned  yet?" 
he  almost  demanded  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  ignor- 
ing the  two  strangers. 

“What  do  you  want  of  Mr.  Simpson?" 
Sheffield  asked,  kindly. 

“I  want  to  know  what  his  business  was 
in  a certain  apartment  I know  of,  at  2 
o'clock  this  morning!" 

“My  dear  Algers,"  replied  Sheffield, 
“that  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  know, 
too.  Perhaps  toe  can  work  to  our  mutual 
benefit." 

The  youth  was  greatly  taken  back.  But 
his  astonishment  soon  gave  place  to  appre- 
hension and  he  begged  that  Louise  Gem's 
name  in  no  way  be  made  public  property. 

“She  is  the  dearest  girl  you  can  imagine," 
he  said.  “And  I wouldn’t  have  her  name 
become  public  property  for  th'e  world." 

“Her  mother  doesn't  favor  you." 

“No — nor  does  my  father  favor  her.  It  is 
hard  for  us  for  a little  while  yet — but  not 
for  long.  When  I become  of  age,  next 
month,  I come  into  my  own  fortune." 

“Tell  us,"  queried  Sheffield.  “Why  did 
you  happen  to  think  that  this  Mr.  Simpson 
broke  into  their  apartment  this  morning?" 


Young  Algers  plucked  at  his  cap  for  a 
moment.  “Well/*  he  said,  finally,  “Louise 
leaves  a letter  for  me  in  their  mailbox  every 
night  before  she  retires.  She  has  given  me 
a key  for  the  box  and — er — I call  for  my 
letter  and  leave  one  for  her.  I always  do 
this  pretty  late  in  the  night.  Well,  as  I came 
out,  and  looked  up  at  her  window,  the  light 
in  her  room  suddenly  lighted  and  I heard 
Louise  scream.  Then  a man — or  a shadow 
of  a man,  he  was  so  gaunt — slid  out  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  house  and  down  the  street, 
with  the  least  exertion  and  greatest  speed  i 
have  ever  seen  displayed.  And  with  all  my 
athletics,  I could  not  keep  up  with  him. 
But  I did  manage  to  keep  him  iiT  sight,  on 
and  off  cars  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  got 
just  about  at  this  comer,  he  absolutely  dis- 
appeared. At  first  I thought  he  had  actually 
slipped  into  a grave  in  that  cemetery " 

Mrs.  Kelly  hereupon  nodded  her  head 
knowingly.  N 

“ but  then  I saw  a light  in  that  barred 

window  across  the  hall.  And  at  present  I 
would  be  willing  to  save  the  State  a board- 
er if  it  would  not  entail  dragging  Louise's 
name  before  the  public." 

At  this  moment  the  doorbell  again  sound- 
ed. It  was  ten  minutes  past  6.  Mrs.  Kelly 
put  her  fingers  to  her  lips  and  left  the 
sitting-room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 
The  opening  of  the  outer  door,  a moment’s 
conversation,  and  the  closing  and  locking  up 
of  the  door  again  were  heard. 

Mrs.  Kelly  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
closing  the  door  after  her  most  carefully. 

“It's  him,"  she  whispered. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  immediately  decided  to  have  an 
interview  with  “him." 

Following  a knock  upon  it,  the  door  to 
Mr.  Simpson’s  room  was  opened  noiseless- 
ly by  a tall,  fleshless  man  of  perhaps  45 
years  of  age.  He  had  the  air  of  an  aesthete ; 
it  transcended  every  feature  of  his  dress 
and  manner.  His  hair  was  a light  brown; 
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his  face  extremely  thin,  almost  hollow,  but 
with  finely  molded  features  and  pale,  tired 
blue  eyes  that  showed  the  whites  beneath. 
He  bade  his  callers  enter  with  a quiet  cour- 
tesy that  was  to  make  their  task  very  dif- 
ficult. 

“He’s  the  man  I saw  coming  out  of  her 
house,”  young  Algers  breathed  to  Carter. 

“You  will  pardon  our  intrusion/’  Shef- 
field said,  taking  the  initiative  and  showing 
his  passports,  “when  you  know  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  relatively  great  importance  that 
brings  us  here.  People  are  everywhere  be- 
ing questioned,  for  there  is  a citywide 
catechism  in  progress.  Some  have  taken  it 
unpleasantly,’  but  the  majority  have  shown  a 
true  patriotism  in  telling  whatever  they 
could  of  themselves  and  their  actions  so 
that  we  could  strengthen  our  premises.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion I have  on  anything  you  wish  to  ask,” 
Mr.  Simpson  attested. 

“Good  I Without  losing  any  time,  then — 
what  is  your  occupation  ? And  I should  like 
to  have  you  account  for  your  movements 
from  12  midnight  until  3 o’clock  this  morn- 
ing.” 

Mr.  Simpson  proceeded  upon  the  two 
questions  with  gratifying  directness. 

“I  am  an  assistant  accountant  with  the 
Pitkin  Accounting  Firm  of  this  city.  As 
for  my  movements : At  12  last  night  I was 
sitting  in  the  library  car  of  train  No.  3, 
from  Pittsburgh,  where  I had  been  sent  to 
go  over  the  books  of  Rynold,  Smith  & Co. 
of  that  city.  At  1 a.  in.  I was  still  in  the 
library  car.  At  1;45  the  train  pulled  in  and 
I alighted.  After  I had  walked  a way  from 
the  station,  I thought  I should  like  to  smoke. 
I had  no  cigars  in  my  pocket,  but  I saw 
a drug  store  lighted  up  in  the  distance.  I 
felt  wakeful  and  in  need  of  stretching  my 
limbs.  When  I got  to  the  drug  store  I 
noticed  I was  on  Hampver  avenue.  I won- 
dered if  I were  near  the  home  of  a ward- 
fellow  of  mine  at  the  county  hospital.  We 


had  both  been  struck  by  the  same  automo- 
bile in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  taken 
to  the  same  ward.  He  was  much  more  seri- 
ously hurt  than  I — was  growing  weaker 
constantly,  in  fact,  when  I left  the  hospital. 
I happened  to  come  across  his  name  and 
address  in  my  pocket,  night  before  last,  and 
when  I saw  I had  come  to  the  very  street 
where  he  had  lived,  I thought  I should  like 
to  determine  whether  he  had  ever  recov- 
ered.” 

“What  was  this  man’s  name?” 

“He  gave  it  to  me  in  confidence,  telling 
me  that  no  one  else  in  the  hospital  knew 
who  he  was.  He  seemed  to  fear  something. 
But — the  poor  fellow  is  undoubtedly  dead 
now — his  name  was  John  Barcole.” 

“I  see.  And  did  you  succeed  in  finding 
his  former  place  of  residence  on  Hampver 
avenue?” 

“Yes.  It  was  some  four  or  five  blocks 
east — near  the  park;  a beautiful,  large 
apartment  building.  I went  into  the  en- 
trance and  looked  over  the  bell  plates,  but 
there  was  no  Barcole  there;  so  I went  on, 
got  to  a street  car  and  was  home  by  3 
o’clock  a.  mv  I believe.”  / 

Mrs.  Kelly  corroborated  it  gravely. 

“I  thank  you  very  kindly,”  said  Sheffield, 
opening  the  door  and  shaking  the  man’s 
hand,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  still  be- 
lieved Barcole  and  Simpson  were  the  same 
man. 

“I  am  afraid  the  ghosts  have  it,  Carter,” 
he  said,  once  outside  of  the  house.  “I  should 
almost  believe  that  Simpson  himself  were 
the  ghost,  but  for  the  fact  that  his  finger- 
prints are  different  from  our  ghostly  ones 
of  the  wrall  papers.  I have  already  assured 
myself — short  tho  the  excursions  have  been 
to  and  within  this  house — that  the  bars  and 
window’s  have  not  been  tampered  with,  thkt 
the  floorings,  walls  and  ceilings  are  intact, 
that  the  bulldog  is  non-approachable  and 
Mrs.  Kelly  irreproachable.  In  fine,  Carter, 
I am  afraid  now” — his  voice  grew  quizzical 
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“we  are  dealing  with  the  dead;  that  we 

should  not  find  that  handprint  if  we  took 
every  human  being’s  impression,  yellow  and 
white,  on  this  planet.  In  fact,  it  is  up  to 
the  dead  London  Johnnie.  I am  in  earnest. 
Our  wall-paper  prints  show  the  fingerprints 
of  a dead  man.  Why,  did  you  notice  that 
neither  Mrs.  Gem  or  her  daughter  saw  any- 
thing but  a ghastly  pair  of  hands?  Come — 
it’s  getting  dark.  Let  us  dig  up  the  grave, 
X 206  I think  the  clerk  said.” 

Carter  was  used  to  Josman  Sheffield’s 
vagaries,  but  he  now  thought  he  saw  strange 
lines  of  relationship  between  his  present 
“aberration”  and  his  late  increasingly  nerv- 
ous state. 

“We  shall  dig  up  his  grave,  Carter.  Ah ! 
Here  is  Mrs.  Kelly  now,  with  the  spade  and 
the  lamp  and  the  blotting-paper.  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Kelly — and  the  pins?  Ah!  a 
whole  paper  of  them ! This  will  make  a 
capital  dark-lantern.  We  shall  want  to  re- 
turn shortly  without  ringing  the  bell.” 

“This  young  gentleman  and  I will  be 
watching  at  the  window  for  you,”  she  as- 
sured the  men,  scarcely  breathing. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  Carter 
started  the  most  profound  tirade  in  whis- 
pers against  Sheffield's  proposed  actions,  a 
tirade  which  only  shivered  to  fragments 
against  the  stone  wall  of  his  companion’s 
silence.  The  latter  tiptoed  around  the  sit- 
ting-room side  of  the  cottage,  and  into  the 
small  cemetery  at  the  rear.  Carter  watched 
from  a distance  the  indistinct  form  of  his 
friend,  who  dug  up  the  earth  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a recently  made  grave,  lighted 
now  and  meagerly  by  the  improvised  dark- 
lantern.  The  soft  shovelfulls  fell  noiseless- 
ly to  the  side.  The  rhythm  of  motion  was 
ghastly.  It  was  many  minutes  before  it 
ceased.  Then  Sheffield  came  toward  fhe 
little  gate  where  Carter  stood. 

“Are  you  too  chicken-hearted  to  bear  me 
witness?”  he  demanded.  “I  find  the  lid  off; 


the  glass  exposed  and  tilted.  Come  and 
see.” 

Carter  could  only  follow. 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  Josman,  feelingly, 
“I  thank  you.  It  is  as  ghastly — as  sacri- 
legious to  me  as  to  you.  But  it  is  not  we, 
you’ll  admit,  who  have  torn  the  lid  and 
cover  away.  Look!  The  hands  are  gone. 
Johnnie  Corp’s  hands  are  missing.  That's 
all,  Carter.  Now,  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son. 

But  Sheffield  paused  as  he  finished  this 
sentence,  bowed  his  head  in  profound 
silence  and  remained  thus  for  a full  minute. 
Then  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  house. 

But  when  they  got  back  to  the  house  they 
found  a scene  had  been  taking  place  during 
their  absence.  Coleman  Algers  held  an  aim- 
less gun,  while  the  dog  battled  with  Mr. 
Simpson,  snarling  and  biting  with  death 
menace.  Mrs.  Kelly  lay  upon  the  floor  un- 
conscious. Carter  seized  a gun  and  beat 
upon  the  beast  with  the  butt  of  it,  while 
Sheffield  jumped  off  to  one  corner,  cover- 
ing Simpson. 

The  dog  was  soon  reduced  to  a point 
where  he  crept  whiningly  away. 

“First  hand  over  those  corpse-skin  gloves 
that  you  tanned,”  Sheffield  dictated.  Mr. 
Simpson  reluctantly  produced  from  an  in- 
ner pocket  a pair  of  yellow  covering* — 
coverings  of  thick  but  flexible  human  skin 
— that  laced  down  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  fingers. 

“And  so,  Mr.  Simpson,  ex-Barcole,  ex- 
Rainee,  you  thought  that  dead  London 
Johnnie  could  carry  a few  more  tricks  to 
his  debit,  and  that  his  burial  in  this  obscure 
little  cemetery  directly  in  back  of  you  would 
give  you  the  golden  opportunity  of  securing 
that  clever  device  of  a pair  of  human  skin 
gloves — gloves  that  we  thought  for  a long 
time  were  the  hands  of  some  Jjip  who  was 
trying  to  get  the  stolen  plans  of  the  Boyle 
Rapid  Firer!  I arrest  you,  not  for  desecra- 
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tion  of  a grave;  not  for  attempted  murder; 
but  for  the  theft  of  the  Boyle  Rapid  Firer 
plans,  which  you  stole  when  you  worked  as 
John  Rainee,  draughtsman,  in  the  Govern- 
ment arsenal  at  Rock  Island.  You  realized, 
didn’t  yoii,  old  man,  that  if  you  went  back 
to  the  flat  after  your  recovery  from  the 
automobile  accident  and  asked  permission 
to  dig  back  in  the  wall  for  your  private 
possessions,  they'd  have  suspected  some- 
thing crooked.  And  that  was  why  you 
dropped  in,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  your 
old  latchkey,  hands  all  nicely  laced  in  John- 
nie Corp’s  whorls  and  deltas.  You  knew 
you  were  the  only  former  occupant  of  the 
apartment ; that  you  had  been  employed  at 
the  Government  arsenal.  These  were  in- 
criminating facts,  were  you  to  be  picked  up 
in  this  affair.  You  knew  that  if  you  wore — 


say — rubber  gloves,  and  turned  the  finger 
of  suspicion  away  from  you,  it  would  be 
waving  about  in  the  air  and  likely  to  fasten 
upon  you  again.  But  if  you  could  make  it 
point  directly  at  an  internationally  famous 
crook — who  was  dead — what  then?” 

Sheffield’s  eyes  glittered. 

“It  would  be  the  cleverest  revenge  ever 
devised  against  the  fingerprint  experts  who 
for  seven  years  running  have  refused  to 
adopt  your  ‘Rainee  System  of  Fingerprint 
Cataloging.’  You  would  place  a flaw  in  the 
fingerprint  system  because  of  your  consum- 
ing hatred  for  the  clan  who  pointed  out  the 
flaws  in  your  own  successive  treatises  on  it. 

“But  you  didn’t  get  away  with  it.  And 
as  for  your  saffron  customer  for  the  Rapid 
Firer  plans — he  will  have  to  lick  hi$  chops 
a while  longer.  Call  a taxi.  Carter.” 

— 


SAUCY  ESSAYS 
MARRIAGE 

Marriage  is  a legalized  form  of  mutual  suicide.  After  marriage  death 
has  no  victory  and  the  grave  has  no  sting. 

Marriage  is  the  half-way  point  between  two  courts:  You  go  to  court, 
before  and  after. 

There  are  two  famous  sentences  in  the  English  language.  One  is: 
“I  sentence  you  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  dead.”  The  other:  ‘‘I  now 
pronounce  you  man  and  wife.” 

Before  marriage,  the  man  makes  love  to  his  girl  in  the  moon-shine; 
after  marriage,  he  drowns  himself  in  it. 

Marriage  has  a new  champion  in  Golf.  That  game  is  about  to  get 
more  husbands  than  the  divorce  courts. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  marriage  isn’t  all  right.  It  is — for  others. 

. — Geo.  Butler . 


IT  was  not  a matter  of  obstinacy  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Sewell,  the  head 
nurse.  She  was  merely  adhering  to 
the  rules  of  the  hospital.  The  doctor  knew 
as  well  as  she  did  that  no  operation  was 
performed  on  Sunday  unless  it  was  an 
emergency  case.  When  he  came  in  she 
was  just  leaving  the  institution  for  her 
home,  where  twice  a month  she  was  priv- 
ileged to  remain  from  Saturday  evening 
to  Sunday  evening.  Perhaps  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  detain  her.  no  lurther  ar- 
gument was  made  on  his  part. 

“Why  don’t  you  operate  tonight.  Doc- 
tor Holcomb?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  I may,”  he  replied.  “You  will 
not  be  back,  of  course?” 

“No.”  she  said,  “I  shall  not  be  back  in 
the  clinic  until  early  Monday  morning.” 
“Very  well  ” 

Miss  Sewell  could  see  that  the  surgeon 
was  not  in  his  most  agreeable  mood.  He 
had  a way  of  being  brief  on  such  occa- 
sions which  conveyed  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  her. 

“Nurse  Stone  will  have  charge  during 
my  absence,”  she  informed  him,  with  her 
usual  politeness.  “So  if  you  decide  to  op- 
erate tonight — ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  interrupted,  some- 
what brusquely,  “whether  I’ll  operate  at 
all  or  not.” 

Without  further  parley  he  walked  away. 
Louise  Sewell  waited  until  he  banged  the 
door  after  him.  Then  she  touched  a but- 
ton, and  shortly  Miss  Stone  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 


“Doctor  Holcomb  may  operate  to- 
night,” she  told  the  younger  nurse.  “See 
that  everything  is  made  ready  for  him. 
And  if  he  should  come  back  and  wish  to 
arrange  for  an  operation  tomorrow,  im- 
press upon  him  the  fact  that  no  operation 
is  performed  in  this  institution  on  Sunday 
unless  it  is  an  emergency  case.  I expect 
you  to  be  firm  with  him  in  this.  Miss 
Stone.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  the  latter  said. 

On  the  wray  home  Miss  Sewell  allowed 
her  mind  to  dwell  upon  Doctor  Holcomb 
and  the  hospital  she  was  leaving  more 
than  was  her  wont.  Why  did  he  persist 
in  being  so  close-tongued  about  things 
connected  with  the  institution?  Why  did 
he  not  state  outright  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  case  was  an  emergency  one?  The 
mere  fact  that  he  did  not,  led%one  to  be 
very  suspicious.  Conflicting  decisions 
were  formed  in  her  mind,  out  of  the  choas 
of  which  one  rose  predominant;  she 
would  call  up  the  hospital  tomorrow’  and 
find  out  definitely  if  he  had  reappeared. 
The  more  she  thought  of  it  the  firmer  she 
became.1  But  once  home,  aw'av  from  the 
scenes  which  she  felt  were  daily  harden- 
ing her,  with  no  inclination  to  bring  them 
back,  she  allowed  the  matter  to  drop 
from  her  memory  as  far  as  possible. 

Late  Sunday  night  she  returned  to  the 
hospital — that  is,  to  the  separate  structure 
which  housed  the  female  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  the  nurses  under  them.  She 
was  no  sooner  in  her  room  than,  strange- 
ly, Doctor  Holcomb  again  entered  her 
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mind.  She  went  to  a window  aijd  looked 
down  upon  that  part  of  the  institution 
which  contained  the  operating  room.  Or- 
dinarily, at  night  she  could  never  bring 
herself  to  cast  even  a glance  in  this  direc- 
tion. As  she  stood  there  now  she  won- 
dered what  the  outcome  had  been  in  re- 
gard to  the  doctor  and  his  rather  veiled 
allusion  to  an  operation.  Had  he  come 
back  and  performed  it  on  Saturday  night? 
Or  had  he  broken  precedent  and  done  his 
work  on  Sunday — a work  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  emergency  case?  And  again, 
why  did  he  speak  of  performing  it  at 
night?  Was  not  this,  after  all,  along  lines 
of  proof  that  it  was  an  emergency  case? 
But  why  did  he  not  offer  some  sort  of  an 
explanation  ? 

Miss  Sewell  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow. He  never  explained  anything,  she 
mused.  He  held  it  to  be  unprofessional  to 
tell  aught  of  his  patients  beyond  the  bald 
routine  of  treatment  he  prescribed.  She 
half  laughed  at  herself  for  allowing  the 
thing  to  so  disturb  her.  Here  she  was, 
risen  to  the  head  of  the  clinic,  knowing 
Holcomb  and  his  ways  so  well,  away  from 
the  institution  repeatedly  on  a Sunday, 
with  never  an  advantage  having  been  tak- 
en— here  she  was  actually  losing  sleep 
over  it.  She  hurried  off  with  her  clothes 
and  tumbled  into  bed. 

After  breakfast  the  following. morning 
the  impluse  was  strong  upon  her  to  make 
straight  for  the  record  book  to  see  what, 
if  any,  use  had  been  made  of  the  operating 
room  during  her  absence.  But  she  con- 
quered herself  sufficiently  to  go  through 
the  usual  routine  and  allowed  her  eyes  to 
rest  upon  what  they  sought  only  at  the 
time  her  associates  expected  her  to.  In 
the  meantime ' she  could  not  question 
Nurse  Stone.  The  latter  was  off  duty 
until  noon. 

Finally  Miss  Sewell  stood  at  a small 
desk  and  was  turning  the  pages  of  a book. 
The  last  entry  caught  her  eye  for  it  was 


not  in  her  handwriting  but  that  of  Nurse 
Stone.  She  started,  and  read  to  the  end. 
She  compressed  her  lips,  and  looked 
again.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
Doctor  Holcomb  had  used  the  operating 
room  between  9 a.  m.  and  10:30  a.  m.  on 
Sunday,  and  it  was  not  an  emergency 
case ! 

She  closed  the  book.  In  the  first  heat 
of  her  discovery  she  made  the  determina- 
tion to  report  the  matter  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Hereafter  Doctor  Holcomb 
should  be  forbidden  the  use  of  the  operat- 
ing-room if  he  did  not  obey  a law,  un- 
written, to  be  sure,  but  one  no  surgeon 
had  ever  broken  before. 

And  in  face  of  the  fact  that  she  herself 
had  cautioned  him.  But  sterner  duties 
now  confronted  her.  She  had  to  direct 
her  mind  elsewhere.  The  first  case  of  the 
day  was  due  in  the  operating  room  at 
any  moment. 

By  noon,  the  time  Nurse  Stone  was  to 
return,  Louise  Sewell  had  reasoned  out 
that  she  must  not  be  hasty  in  a matter 
which  might  be  after  all  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  However,  Doctor  Holcomb's 
open  defiance  still  assailed  her. 

She  called  Miss  Stone  aside  when  they 
met. 

“How  is  it,”  she  asked,  “that  Doctor 
Holcomb  used  the  operating  room  on 
Sunday  if  it  was  plainly  not  an  emer- 
gency case?” 

“He  declared  it  was  an  emergency 
case,  Miss  Sewell,”  she  was  at  once  told. 

“He  declared  it  was  an  emergency 
case?”  cried  out  the  other.  “How  dared 
he?  What  does  he  think  we  are — idiots? 
You  know  as  well  a$  I do  that  there  have 
been  no  emergency  cases  in  the  place  dur- 
ing the  last  week.” 

“Yes,  I do,”  acknowledged  the  under- 
study. “But  he  came  early  yesterday 
morning,  bringing  his  patient  with  him. 
I at  once  asked  if  it  were  an  emergency 
case  and  he  said  it  was.  We  began  to 
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get  things  ready.  Then  I suspected  that 
it  was  not  an  emergency  case.  I told 
Doctor  Holcomb  so.  He  insisted  it  was. 
Of  course  it  was  not  a time  for  argument, 
with  the  patient  already  upon  the  table. 

I felt  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to  the  super- 
intendent. But  it  was  too  late.  Doctor 
Holcomb  took  entire  charge  himself.  All 
I could  do  was  wait  on  the  outside  of  the 
room  in  case  of  complications.  Which  I 
did.  What  should  1 have  done,  Miss 
Sewell  ?"  she  ended. 

The  head  of  the  clinic  knitted  her 
brows. 

“If  he  had  only  explained,"  went  on 
Miss  Stone.  “But  he  didn't.  And  he 
wouldn't." 

“No,"  said  Miss  Sewell.  “He  wouldn't 
in  the  face,  of  a legion  of  devils.  Its  not 
the  nature  of  the  beast." 

“He  did  make  one  statement,  however," 
then  announced  Miss  Stone. 

“Did  he?"  came  from  the  other  woman. 
“Is  it  possible?  And  what  was  it?" 

“He  said  he  could  prove  it  was  an 
emergency  case." 

After  a moment,  Miss  Sewell  said: 

“Well,  he'll  have>to,  and  to  me." 

She  turned  away.  But  again  faced  Miss 
Stone  and  asked: 

“How  is  the  patient?" 

“Oh,"  broke  out  Miss  Stone,  “don't  you 
know?  Haven't  you  heard?  The  strange 
part  of  it  is  the  patient  left  bright  and 
early  this  morning — just  after  I had 
breakfast." 

“Left?  Early  this  morning?"  Miss 
Sewell  was  wild-eyed.  “Do  you  mean 
she  has  gone  from  the  institution — ac- 
tually left  the  building?" 
i es. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Sewell.  “It  is  impossible. 
After  an  operation  of  any  sort,  why — " 

“The  patient  is  no  longer  here,"  said 
Miss  Stone.  “I  know  it  because  I helped 
her  out  to  a taxicab." 


“What  is  the  world  coming  to?"  were 
the  words  that  escaped  Miss  Sewell's  lips. 

She  left  Miss  Stone  and  hurried  over  to 
her  room  in  the  annex.  Here  she  sat 
down  and  tried  to  figure  out  just  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  matter. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  she  had  not  called 
up  Doctor  Holcomb.  And  during  this 
same  period  of  time  he  had  not  called  her 
up.  Having  charge  of  that  department, 
as  she  did,  the  whole  thing  was  in  her 
hands  to  dispose  of  as  she  should  decide. 
Professionally,  she  knew  it  was  her  duty 
to  find  out  why  Doctor  Holcomb  had  seen 
fit  to  break  one  of  the  rules  of  the  hospi- 
tal. Was  it,  after  all,  an  emergency  case? 
But  how  could  it  be?  No  item  of  her  long 
term  of  learning  could  so  diagnose  it. 
Still,  if  a patient,  after  an  operation  of 
any  sort,  could  rise  from  her  bed  within 
twenty-four  hours  and  leave  the  hospital, 
why  almost  anything  might  be  possible. 

Several  days  passed  without  Doctor 
Holcomb's  visiting  the  institution.  There 
was  no  actual  need  of  his  coming.  He  had 
but  two  patients  there  and  they  were  so 
far  on  the  way  to  recovery  the  internes 
were  able  to  take  care  of  them.  Then, 
unexpectedly  he  appeared.  At  the  time 
Miss  Sewell  was  free  from  duty.  She  was 
in  the  office  alone  when  he  entered.  In- 
stantly she  became  alive  to  the  situation. 
Would  he  mention  the  operation  first  or 
would  it  become  her  duty  to  do  so? 

She  greeted  him  with  her  usual  cordi- 
ality. In  return  he  was  the  same  Doctor 
Holcomb — scant  of  speech,  tense,  restless. 
He  was  bringing  in  a new  patient  in  the 
morning.  The  fact  of  his  coming  to  the 
hospital  to  make  it  known  Miss  Sewell  at 
once  set  down  as  an  act  of  condescension. 
Heretofore  he  had  always  used  the  tele- 
phone for  that  purpose. 

Somehow  she  felt  he  had  more  than 
this  to  say.  She  waited  to  find  out.  But 
he  ventured  nothing,  and  reluctantly,  as 
Miss  Sewell  seemed  to  see  it,  he  started 
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to  go.  She  was  in  no  mood  to  have  the 
thing  drift  on  further  and  finally  sub- 
merge itself  into  nothingness.  So  though 
she  had  hoped  to  have  him  take  the  initi- 
ative, she  made  the  plunge  herself  by 
saying: 

“Now  in  regard  to  that  operation  you 
performed  last  Sunday  morning.” 

“Yes?”  With  the  word  he  came  closer 
to  her. 

“You  know  the  rules  of  the  hospital  as 
well  as  I do,”  she  told  him.  “Why  did 
your  perform  that  operation  then?  It 
was  not  an  emergency  case.” 

For  a moment  he  eyed  her.  “Wasn't  it?” 
he  tfien  asked. 

“No.” 

“Why  wasn't  it?”  he  put  to  her. 

“Don't  talk  nonsense,”  she  broke  out, 
almost  pettishly.  “I  have  looked  at  the 
record  book.  And  I have  talked  with 
Miss  Stone,  who  had  charge  during  my 
absence.  Don't  you  suppose  I have  any 
knowledge  of  what  an  emergency  case 
is?”  This  with  a voice  rising  to  falsetto. 

“Whatever  your  opinion  in  the  matter, 
Miss  Sewell,”  he  said,  “it  was  an  emer- 
gency case  and  I insist  upon  it.” 

“Absurd,”  the  woman  cried. 

“My  dear  Miss  Sewell,”  he  began,  in  a 
voice  entirely  new  to  her,  “there  are 
emergency  cases  and  emergency  cases.  I 
might  have  explained  all  to  you  when  the 
subject  was  brought  up  last  Saturday 
evening.  But  circumstances  kept  me 
from  doing  so.  Now,  before  many  min- 
utes pass  by,  I hope  to  be  able  to  explain 
as  I wish  I might  have  then.  First  of  all 
let  me  tell  you  that  my  patient  was  a 
chorus  girl.” 

“Chorus  girl?”  came  from  Miss  Sewell. 

Why  was  he  eying  her  so  keenly?  Did 
he  expect  her  to  start?  If  he  did,  he  was 
not  disappointed. 

“Yes?”  With  the  word  she  sighed. 

“The  musical  comedy  in  which  this  girl 
- was  appearing,”  he  went  on.  “is  in  the 


first  w'ceks  of  its  run.  Rehearsals  are  still 
being  held  daily.  If  a member  of  the 
company  falls  out  now,  it  means  in  all 
probability  no  engagement  before  next 
season.  There  are  hundreds  waiting  to 
step  in.  A chorus  girl  is  a human  being 
and  has  to  have  food  and  a bed  to  sleep 
in.  Is  it  a wonder  then  that  she  will  hang 
on  with  grim  death?  My  patient  was 
hanging  on  in  that  way.  If  you  know 
what  I mean,  then  you  know  what  would 
have  happened  to  her  eventually  without 
the  operation.  I need  not  go  into  the  un- 
pleasant details  about  that.  But  what 
you  do  not  know  is  this : her  manager  re- 
fused absolutely  to  give  her  even  one 
night  off.  She  had  asked  for  at  least 
three,  which,  with  a Sunday,  would  have 
made  about  four  days  to  recover  from  an 
operation  which  in  some  cases  has  re- 
quired four  weeks.  That's  all  she  asked 
for — three  days  off.  But  the  manager 
said  no.  So  she  came  to  me  for  advice. 
She  told  me  her  story.  I suggested  the 
operation.  I told  her  I could  perform  it 
on  Saturday  night  after  the  performance. 
If  not  then,  in  all  probability  early  the 
following  morning.  A^ith  the  coming  of 
Saturday  night  she  lost  courage.  But  on 
Sunday  morning,  before  I was  out  of  bed, 
she  'phoned  that  her  mind  was  made  up. 
I hurried,  picked  her  up  in  my  machine 
and  brought  her  here.” 

Miss  Sewell  was  now  strangely  agita- 
ted. There  were  traces  of  tears  in  her 
eves. 

“Was  it  an  emergency  case  or  was  it 
not?”  Doctor  Holcomb  coldly  put  to  her. 

She  turned  away. 

“Do  not  ask  me,”  she  replied  in  a 
broken  voice.  “And  her  leaving  the 
hospital  as  she  did — did  she  know  she 
was  courting  death?' 

“I  warned  her  ” 

“Did  you  think  she  would  leave  when 
she  did?”  Miss  Sewell  asked. 

“I  knew  she  was  a brave  little  girl.  I 
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expected  almost  anything.  One  of  the  in- 
ternes ’phoned  to  me  that  she  was  going. 
Before  I could  reach  the  hospital  she  had 
gone.  And  by  the  time  I got  to  the  sta- 
tion her  train  had  pulled  out.  The  com- 
pany was  playing  Buffalo  that  night.” 

The  two  of  them  stood  silent,  gazing 
into  space. 

“I  kept  wondering  how  she  was  stand- 
ing it,”  continued  the  surgeon.  “She  had 
my  name  and  address.  Would  she  let  me 
know?  And  then,  a short  time  ago,  I 
received  this.” 

Slowly  he  drew  a telegram  from  his  in- 
side pocket. 

“She's — dead?”  cried  Miss  Sewell  at 
sight  of  it. 

Holcomb  said  nothing  for  a time. 

“She  ran  away  from  home  to  go  on  the 
stage.”  He  still  spoke  in  that  strange 
tone  of  voice.  “So  many  girls  do,  and 
the  stage  is  not  the  best  place  for  a girl. 
It's  a fascinating  calling — the  stage,  just 
as  medicine  or  surgery  is,  just  as  nursing 
is.  It  seems  that — ” 

He  unfolded  the  telegram  as  he  spoke. 
Miss  Sewell  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot.  She  did  not  wait  for  him  to  place 
the  message  in  her  hands.  She  seized  it 
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dimmed  eyes. 

“Oh,”  she  sobbed,  “I— I was  afraid  it 
would  be  so.  Mazie  is  dead — Mazie,  my 
own  little  sister,  Mazie!” 


Teacher — “What  gender  is  boy?” 

Johnny — “Masculine.” 

Teacher — “What  gender  is  girl?” 

Johnny—' “Feminine.” 

Teacher — “What  gender  is  cat?” 

Johnny — “Let  me  see  the  cat.” 

— Fred  K.  Little . 
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THE  PROFILE 

By 

Henry  Wills  Mitchell 

H^  D seen  her  many,  many  times,  from  afar  and  dreamed  of  her 
fully  ten  thousand  times.  But  that  which  baffled  him  was,  that  no 
matter  when  and  where  he  saw  this  face,  in  dream,  or  in  its  satin- 
like reality  of  flesh,  it  was  always  in  profile.  Her  beauty  left  him  weak 
and  inane,  and  it  began  to  tell  on  him.  It  got  on  his  nerves  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree — plainly  it  was  playing  the  devil  with  him.  He  could  neither 
eat  or  sleep  in  comfort.  The  face  was  always  present  in  profile,  and 
there  was  always  the  desire  present  to  stretch  out  his  hands  and  turn  the 
head.  Ah,  how  he  longed  to  feel  his  fingers  pressing  against  her  chin 
that  he  might  turn  her  head  in  another  and  more  desirable  position — 
the  position — just  as  the  photographer  does.  At  first  he  felt  foolish,  for 
why  should  this  thought  come  to  him?  He  could  not  answer,  and,  in- 
deed, the  more  he  tried  to  reason  out  the  thing,  the  more  he  became 
obsessed  with  it. 


* * * 


Now,  had  it  been  some  horribly  shocking  face,  with  a birth-mark,  or, 
perhaps,  a scarred  face,  that  he  was  seeing  so  persistently  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night,  he  could  well  imagine  why  he  should  experience 
this  unrest  that  was  fast  driving  him  mad.  But,  this  face  was  divinely 
fair,  or,  rather,  this  half  of  face.  It  was  this  kind  of  a face  that  was 
haunting  him.  He  found  that  it  was  not  because  the  face  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  he  wished  to  see  the  other  side  of  it,  but  simply  because  lie 
knew  that  he’d  seen  but  the  one  side  of  itl  This  he  knew  in  a thousand 
ways  and  was  conscious  of  it  as  one  knows  on  which  side  of  the  street 
one’s  house  is  situated  when  approaching  it  from  the  north,  south,  east 
or  west.  So,  thus  it  was,  the  face  in  profile  became  to  him  the  one 
torturing  thought.  It  swam  before  him!  It  cried  to  him!  It  smiled! 
pouted,  laughed,  grimaced  at  him,  and  of  late  he  noticed  that  the  eye 
winked  at  him.  It  was  a beautifully  full  heavily  lidded,  fringed  eye,  but 
God,  it  was  but  one  eye.  At  these  times  his  mind  would  go  off  at  £ 
jump.  No  wonder! 


* * * 

Mouths  he  haunted  public  places  in  hope  of  segjng  the  other  side  of 
her  face.  He  even  lied  and  practiced  all  kinds  of  schemes  that  he  might 
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be  given  cards  to  public  and  private  affairs,  hoping  that  she  would  be 
there,  and  that  he  might  but  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the 
face.  He  felt  if  this  were  granted — indeed,  he  knew  it — the  spell  would 
be  broken. 

♦ * * 

Now,  I wish  to  be  understood  as  not  trying  to  build  up  any  Poe-like 
plot  with  any  array  of  words,  that  I might  play  on  your  imagination.  1 
am  but  laying  the  cold  facts  before  you  for  consideration. 

* * * 

I have  said  he  devised  various  plans  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  other 
side  of  the  face— or,  her  face.  You  or  I,  reader,  would,  I am  sure,  have 
been  quite  content  to  see  one  side  of  this  face.  Not  so  wfith  him.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  an  artist.  Secondly,  he  was  a. very  nervous  man. 
Why,  what  would  you  think  of  a man  who  would  ride  miles  and  miles 
on  trolley  cars — leaving  his  work  that  netted  him  over  a thousand 
dollars  a day — that  he  might  count  the  letters  of  trolley  car  signs,  or 
see  how  many  words  he  could  spell  from  such  names  as  “Sapolio,”  “Ver- 
ribest,”  “Bull  Durham,”  “Littlcpigsausage”  or -“Steelcutcoffee?”  Then, 
too,  he  would  try — spelling  words  backwards,  you  know — to  see  if  they 
made  sense. 

♦ * * 

He  also  told  me  that  three  months  before  he  was  born  his  mother 
was  at  death’s  door  with  lockjaw.  He  said  she  was  three  days  in 
spasms.  Then  he  was  born. 

* * * 

One  day  he  went  to  a certain  art  gallery.  As  he  was  about  to 
enter  a side  door,  he  saw  the  beautiful  face  in  profile.  The  owner  was 
• standing  in  rapt  wonderment  before  a Millet.  He  quickly  withdrew, 
with  the  object  of  entering  by  the  other  door  on  the  opposite  side,  think- 
ing to  surprise  her,  thereby  obtaining  a view  of  the  other  side  of  her 
face.  He  did  so,  only  to  find  the  woman  calmly  looking  at  another 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall.  Was  it  fate?  Had  the  woman  some  way 
of  divining  his  intentions?  Was  it  a huge  joke  on  her  part  that  he 
should  be  made  the  fool?  What  of  telepathy?  Perhaps  she  had  or  was 
thinking  on  the  matter  as  intently  as  he!  Was  it  some  deep  mystery 
the  fringe  of  which  he  had  but  just  touched?  All  this,  and  more, 
gyrated  through  his  brain  like  some  crazy  panorama.  It  was  then  the 
idiotic  came.  A question  that  might  be  associated  with  De  Maupassant’s 
Horla,  so  wild  and  illogical  was  it.  Suppose  there  should  not  be  an- 
other side  of  the  face?  What  if  there  was  nothing  there?  Nothing 
tangible?  Horror,  think  of  there  being  absolutely  no  other  counterpart 
of  the  beautiful  half  of  the  face  on  which  he’d  looked?  No  other  peach- 
like  cheek.  No  other  half  of  that  beautiful  chin,  the  dimple  of  which 
he  saw  but  half.  No  other  deep  fringed  eye  with  that  world  o’  witchjery 
within?  Thus  he  questioned,  thus  he  whispered  all  the  day  long,  only 
to  take  these  thoughts  in  dreams,  and  the  same  theme  on  the  morrow. 

The  cold,  beautiful  women  of  Kussia  he’d  painted.  The  voluptuous 
beauties  of  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  but  never  had  he  been  so  consumed 
with  burning  desire  to  paint  a women  before  as  to  now  paint  this 
creature.  But  mad  as  he  was,  he  knew  he  would  never  be  satisfied  un- 
less he  could  paint  this  being  full-faced. 

* * * 

He  had  always  loved  women.  When  but  a boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
they  lavished  their  affection  on  him.  At  sixteen  they  pressed  him  to 
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their  full!  warm  bosoms,  murmuring,  “He’s  only  a boy.’*  They  allowed 
him  the  freedom  of  their  castles  and  mansions,  nor  was  he  forbidden 
the  inner  shrine,  where  they  powdered  and  perfumed  him  and  called 
him  their  “bon  vivant”  and  “bonne  bouche.”  So,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  is  it  any  wonder  he  begged  their  love  and  desired  to  paint  them? 
Then,  too,  is  not  this  reason  enough  why  he  should  so  desire  to  see  this 
fair  one  full-faced? 

* * * 

“Tomorrow,”  Crenling,  the  noted  society  physician,  had  told  him 
that  he  should  meet  her — he  would  present  him.  All  had  been  arranged. 
“But,”  said  he,  “you  will  not  care  to  paint  that  face  in  full.” 

The  artist  cried  in  anger  frightful,  “You’re  a fool!  I not  care  to 
paint  that  face?  Man,  you’re  beside  yourself!” 

“Today  I shaH  see  the  beauty!”  The  artist  cried  in  excess  of 
abandonment. 

* * * 

The  doctor  had  access  to  her  home,  for  he  was  her  physician.  The 
two  men  entered  the  magnificent  mansion,  warm  in  its  Oriental  splendor. 

The  door  of  her  private  salon  opened  at  the  doctor’s  touch.  They 
entered.  She  was  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  a long  room.  She  looked 
very  beautiful,  very  etherial,  in  the  semi-darkness,  seated  as  she  was 
beneath  h window  set  high  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  amber  light 
filters.  Her  face  was  in  profile.  Was  her  pose  studied?  Why  the 
Oriental  make-up?  Why  the  mysterious  soul-breaking  quietness?  Why 
had  she  not  met  them  as  a polite  hostess  should  do?  Why  the  over- 
powering perfume  that  pervaded  the  room  till  the  artist’s  head  reeled? 
What  did  it  all  mean?  Was  he  about  to  be  punished  just  because  he 
had  been  so  persistent  in  trying  to  see  the  other  side  of  a woman’s  face?  a 
Hardly,  and  yet — 

* * * 

The  doctor  spoke:  “Madam,  I have  brought  Clyde  Kinlock,  the 
artist.  The  inimitable  one.  He  has  desired,  with  the  desire  of  a Saint, 
to  paint  you  full-faced.  Will  you  not  turn  your  head?  He  is  a very 
presuming  one,  and  yet  he  tells  me  he  has  always  obtained  that  for 
which  he  has  sought  sooner  or  later.  He  is  the  knowing  one.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  half  of  your  face,  but  must  needs  call  on  me  for 
intercession  with  you.  I have  done  so,  Madam,  as  you  know.  True, 
you  said  that  were  he  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  your  face  he  would 
only  laugh,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  must  come.  But,  rest  assured,  lady, 
it  is  because  of  his  art  alone.” 

* * ♦ 

The  artist  was  about  to  refute  part  of  this  accusation,  but  before 
he  could  open  his  lips  there  were  horrible  sounds  of  skurrying  feet  and 
distant  lamentations,  punctured  with  sharp  cries  of  despair.  The  door 
at  the  far  side  of  the  room  violently  opened.  A footman  in  plum- 
colored  livery  stumbled  into  the  room.  He  rushed  and  threw  himself 
at  his  mistress’  knee.  “Madam,”  he  wailed,  “the  master  is  dead!” 

The  woman  in  the  velvet  chair,  under  the  amber  window,  feebly 
threw  out  her  long  white  arms,  and  slid  unconscious  to  the  floor. 

The  artist  sprang  forward.  He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  bore  her  to 
the  divan,  where  he  gently  laid  her  down.  As  he  did  so.  her  head  fell 
to  one  side.  The  artist  cried  out,  for  he  saw  the  remaining  side  of  the 
face.  It  was  the  precise  counterpart  in  color  and  contour  of  the  other 
side. 
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photos,  introductions  free.  Sealed.  Either  sex.  Send 
no  money.  Address  Standard  Cor.  Club,  Grayslake,  111. 

PRETTY  girlie  Just  19.  worth  $8,000.  wants  husband. 
Box  55,  Oxford,  Florida. 

MARRY  RICH— BEST  PAPER  PUBLISHED  WITH 
Pictures,  Descriptions,  etc.  Both  Sex.  Free  for  four 
lc  stamps.  Box  161 1-T,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


GET  MARRIED— BEST  MATRIMONIAL  MAGA- 
sine  published.  Mailed  FREE-  Address  American 
Distributor.  Suite  119,  Blairsville,  Ps. 


MARRY  IF  LONESOME.  Ladles’  Membership  Until 
Married  $1.00.  Gentlemen’s  Membership  2 Months 
$1.00;  One  Year  $5.00.  Copy  Members  Names  and 
Addresses  35c.  Sweetheart’s  Corresponding  Club. 
Barnes  City  Iowa. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  DESIRING  AN  EARLY 
marriage  please  write.  S.  Chambers,  Beulah,  Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


DON’T  WAIT.  There  are  many  very  wealthy  ladles 
and  gentlemen  in  Florida,  and  other  States  seeking 
friends  with  matrimony  In  view.  This  Is  your  chance 
to  marry  happy  and  wealthy  Addri*«e  P.  O.  Box  ttt. 
South  Jacksonville.  Fla 


MARRY  l FREE  DIRECTORY,  WITH  DESCRIP- 
tions  and  photos.  Bonafide  Co.,  Dept.  16,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


WOULD  you  marry  a pretty  batchelor  girl  with 
$25,000?  Write  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hill.  South  Jacksonville. 
Florida. 


CANADIAN  MATRIMONIAL  PAPER,  PHOTOS,  DE- 
scriptions,  mailed  sealed  for  5c  stamp.  A McCreery, 
Chatham,  Ontario. 


MARRY  Wealthy.  You  can.  Others  do.  Confidential 
Free  International  Messenger  Box  3099.  Jackson- 
ville. Florida. 


LONESOME?  Hundreds  seeking  Matrimony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  informa- 
tion enclosing  stamp.  Harmony  Club.  944  Montana 
St.,  Chicago. 


NEW  correspondence  club.  New  plan  get  quick  sure 
answers.  All  new  members.  If  sincere  write.  Per- 
sonal Service  Club.  4627  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WOULD  YOU  MARRY  IF  SUITED?  Best  Matrimo- 
nial paper  published.  FREE  for  stamp.  CORRE- 
SPONDENT, Toledo,  Ohio. 

MARRY  FOR  WEALTH,  HAPPINESS.  HUNDREDS 
rich,  attractive,  congenial,  willing  to  wed.  Photos  free. 
16  years’  experience.  Mrs.  Warn,  607  Lankerthim  Bid**., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A HEALTHY,  WEALTHY,  LOVING 
wife,  write  Violet  Rays,  Dennison,  Ohio,  enclosing 
stamped  envelope. 

MARRY  AT  ONCE  WE  PUT  YOU  IN  CORRE- 
•pondenee  with  thousands  of  charming  and  refined 
ladles  who  with  to  marry,  many  worth  from  $1,000  to 
$96,000  and  upwards.  Particulars  free.  Address  Allen 
Ward,  B650,  ViMey,  Neb. 


NOTICE — SEND  $2.00  FOR  OUR  LATEST  MATRI- 
raonial  catalogue,  just  printed,  bigger  and  better  than 
ever,  containing  names,  addresses,  descriptions,  photo* 
ladies  wishing  early  marriage  (members  in  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Europe).  International  Chib,  Dept  6. 
Box  64S,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


MARRIAGE  PAPERS  FREE — BEST  AND  MOST 
reliable  published.  Eastern  Agency,  17  Bridgeport. 
Conn. 


HUNDREDS— WORTH  $1,000  TO  $30,000.  OBJECT 
early  marriage.  ‘'Confidential.’*  “Quick  results.**  Send 
no  money,  list  free.  Mrs.  Martin,  Box  loas,  Wiefcrta. 

Kansas. 


MARRY— MARRIAGE  DIRECTORY  WITH  PHOTOS 
and  descriptions  Free.  Pay  when  married.  THE 
EXCHANGE,  Dept.  4S,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

LITERARY,  PHOTOPLAYS,  ETC. 


WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS;  $26-$S00  PAID  ANY  ONE 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary.  Complete 
outline  free.  Producers  League,  411.  St  Louis 


SHORT  STORIES  WANTED 


STORIES.  POEMS.  PLAYS.  ETC.,  are  wanted  for 
publication.  Good  Ideas  bring  big  money.  Submit 
manuscripts  or  write  Literury  Bureau,  523,  Hanni- 
bal. Mo. 

MEDICAL 


WHY  MANY  MEN  ARE  OLD  AT  FORTY' 

OUR  illustrated  free  booklet  holds  much  of  interest 
to  men  troubled  with  headache,  sciatica,  painful 
and  tender  feet,  disturbed  slumber,  prostate  gland 
disorder  and  other  painful  conditions  peculiar  to  men 
of  middle  age  and  past.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 
It  will  be  sent  free  without  obligation.  Address 
Electro  Thermal  Company,  5527  Main  St.,  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 


FREE — FORMULA 
Boylston  Building, 


CATALOG  LABORATORIES. 


TOBACCO  OR  SNUFF  HABIT  CURED  OR  NO  PAY; 

$1.00  if  cured.  Remedy  tent  on  trial.  Superb*  Ce„ 
TS.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Continued 

PERSONAL 


YOUR  FUTURE  FORETOLD— SEND  DIME,  AGE. 

birth  date,  for  truthful,  reliable,  convincing  trial 
rending.  Hazel  Haase,  P.  O.  Box  215,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

Latest  Up-To-Date  Novelties  Beautiful  Engraved 
Sample — 25c.  Circular  sent  Free. 

XV.  A.  Hayes,  Box  210,  Sausalitd,  California. 


MEN;  Use  the  Magic  Vacuum  Massage  for  strength. 

health  and  stamina.  Fine  nickel-plated  Instrument 
sent  prepaid  in  plain  wrapper  for  only  $3.50.  Adam^ 
Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  232  St.  Louis,  Mo 


ASTROI^OGY — Stars  tell  Life’s  Story.  Send  birthdate 
and  dime  for  trial  reading.  Eddy,  Westport  St.. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

— rm..  r ,m.  v.  ■ « ».r«.  » 

PHOTOS  AND  PICTURES 


REAL  PHOTOS.  Pretty  girls  in  one  piece  bathing 
suits;  the  kind  you  like.  Nuf-ned.  12  for  $1. 

James  King,  32  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

SCENES  IN  THE  BOUDOIR.  12  PHOTOS  FROM 
life  $1 .00.  Hamilton's  Co.,  Barnes  City,  Iowa. 

ART  PICTURES  — BEAUTIFUL  GIRLS  -DARING 
poses.  Samples  two  dimes.  Everything  in  art  goods. 

WALTON  CO..  207  15th  St..  Altoona.  Pa. 


—BOOKS— 

HONEYMOON  INSTRUCTIONS.  Astonishing  Book. 

Postpaid  in  sealed  wrapper  $1.00.  ARGONNE  AS- 
SOCI ATION,  Box  8-C.  Antlgo.  Wls. 

SEX  Books  for  adults — illustrated  catalogue  4c, 

Smetana  & Co.,  Dept.  3,  Owosso,  Mich. 


8END  stamp  for  extensive  Descriptive  List  of  fascin- 
ating Sex  Books,  telling  things  you  want  to  knoV 
aboat  both  sexes.  FAIR-PLAY  FOLKS.  Box  202,  Bal- 
timore, Md 


Till  ITU*  SNAPPY  LOVE  LETTERS  THAT  CAN 
he  reed  nee  xrajn,  end  three  good  cards,  lAa.  Harper 
3441  Michigan  Bird,  Chicago. 


BRIDES 


ATTE  NT  ION! 

Marriage  brings  with  It  new 
responsibilities.  It  opens  up 
to  the  expectant  bride  a great  new  world  which 
sometimes  she  cannot  understand  or  comprehend. 
Girls  contemplating  marriage  should  read  our 
wonderful  book  which  tells  "What  Every  Girl 
Should  Know  Before  Marriage."  This  book  con- 
tains a wealth  of  information  and  will  prove  the 
most  wonderful  book  you  ever  owned.  Think  of 
it — over  200  pages  of  facts,  secrets,  formulas  which 
every  girl,  every  wife,  every  mother  and  in  fact 
every  woman  should  know!  Expectant  brides  will 
save  themselves  much  worry  and  embarrassment 
by  possessing  this  book.  Happiness  in  the  home 
depends  upon  the  woman  possessing  the  proper 
knowledge.  If  you  arc  about  to  be  married,  you 
need  not  worry  about  your  future  with  your  hus- 
band; read  and  study  our  great  book  and  your 
Happiness  and  his  Happiness  will  be  assured. 
Special  Introductory  price,  postpaid  anywhere  In 
America,  $1.00.  Pin  a dollar  bill  to  this  adv.  and 
send  usyour  name  and  address.  Your  money  back 
if  not  as  represented.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer. 
Mailed  under  a plain  wrapper. 

STANDARD  PUB.  C0.t  67  W.  44th  St.,  Box  116c,  II.  Y.  City 


“WHITE  SLAVERY  EXPOSED”  *?c  ‘^n  Trwdl" 


AMERICAN  RALES  CO. 


of  Ten  Girls.” 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


SEX 


CADTg  By  Dr.  Faulkner.  Plain  fact# 
IHVI0  about  sex  matters,  for  those  mar- 
ried or  about  to  marry.  SO  cents. 
American  Sales  Co.,  8pringfleld,  111. 


SEX 


THE  DOMINANT 
FACTOR  IN  LIFE 


Here  is  the  greatest  collection  of  Sex  books  ever 
written.  False  modesty  Is  forgotten  and  the  most 
Important  facts  of  life  made  plain.  Learn  the  law* 
of  sex  and  life  by  reading  these  books,  which  are 
written  for  young  men  and  women,  fathers  and 
mothers — not  for  children. 

De  Maupassant’s  12  Stories  of  the  Mysteries  of  Sex. 
Carmen,  the  greatest  story  of  passion  ever  written. 
An  essay  on  Sex  Secrets  by  the  great  French  Phil- 
osopher. Montaigne. 

Ibsen’s  Epigrams  of  Sex  and  Marriage. 

Oacar  Wilde’s  Sex  Parodies. 

Sex  Life  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

History  and  Evolution  of  Love.  Ellen  Key. 

Four  sex  Essays  by  Havelock  Ellis,  noted  authority. 
Subjection  of  Women,  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

One  of  Cleopatra’s  Nights,  translated  from  the 
French.  The  strangest  story  ever  written. 

Eugenics  Made  Plain,  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

Psychoanalysis,  the  Key  to  Understanding  Humans. 
Explains  the  significance  of  Sex. 

Thoughts  and  Aphorisms  on  Sex.  By  George  Sand. 
Only  a French  writer  could  be  so  daring. 

Facts  of  Life  Presented  to  Men  A Scientific  work 
in  the  plainest  language. 

Marriage,  Its  Past,  Present  and  Future,  by  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant. 

Emerson’s  Essay  on  Love. 

Bocacclo’s  Snappiest  Stories. 

Balzac’s  most  daring  stories  of  French  Life. 

Eighteen  Interesting  books  in  all.  Never  before  of- 
fered to  the  readers  of  The  10  Story  Book,  64  to  128 
pages.  Convenient  pocket  size.  Regular  price  25c 
each  or  $4.60,  now  offered  to  readers  of  The  10  Story 
Book  for  a limited  time  for  $2  48,  prepaid.  Sat- 
isfaction or  money  back.  Send  check  or  money  order 
before  this  special  offer  is  withdrawn. 

APPEAL  PUB.  CO., 

178*  Appeal  Bldg.,  Girard,  Kans. 


SEMI  - NUDE  Movie  Camps 

— o f — 

CALIFORNIA’S  FILMLAND;  RICH, 
RARE  AND  RACY 

$1.00  a Doz.  Assorted.  No  Samples  or  Literature 
and  for 

“MEN  ONLY” 

GARDNER,  MOVIE  CAMERAMAN 

312  S.  Mower  8t..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


10  Story  Book 

Back  Numbers 


We  have  7 Issues  of  1918  in 
A-l  condition  which  will 
be  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  $1.00 


10  STORY  BOOK 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


3 ■ _ 1 O This  Need  Not  Inter- 

Kuptured  • fere  with  Athletic 

Sports  or  Your  Enjoyment  of  Life  If  You 
Wear  a BROOKS  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE 


When  you  wear  a 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE 
you  are  perfectly  safe 
from  mishap  at  all  times — 
for  no  matter  how  much 
you  may  twist  and  turn — 
whether  at 
work  or  play — 
the  Brooks 
patented  soft 
rubber  cushion 
will  always 
and  never  slip 
out  of  place. 


You  will  find 
t h e BROOKS 
the  most  com- 
fortable, safest, 
coolest,  smallest, 
and  altogether 
satisfactory  appliance 
ever  invented  for  the 
retention  and  treatment 
of  rupture. 


Within  an  hour  after  you  re- 
ceive your  Brooks  Appliance 
you  will  wish  to  discard  for- 
ever any  other  kind  of  a sup- 
port. This  we  guarantee  at 
our  own  risk  and  leave  the 
decision  entirely 
with  you. 
Whether  for 
Men,  Women  or 
Children,  it  is 
equally  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for 
instant  comfort 
and  relief. 


Send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  and  receive  full  particulars  of 


Hundreds  of 
thousands  have 
turned  to  the 
BROOKS 
APPLIANCE 
for  relief  after 
years  of  truss  discom- 
fort. 

„ , „ Hundreds  of  well- 
- Painted  by  known,  reputable  physi- 
decker  for  the  cians  recommend  it. 

Brooks  Appli- 
ance Company 

FREE  Information  Coupon 


our  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN  and  how  we 
send  our  appliance  for  you  to  TEST  and 
TRY  FREE. 


Brooks  Appliance  Company, 

128C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mall.  In  plain  wrapper,  your 
Illustrated  book  and  full  information  about  your  Ap- 
pliance for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


The  Brooks  Appliance  Co., 


Name  . 
Address 


128C  State  Street 


Marshall,  Mich. 


City 


State 


Women,  Why  Worry? 

Ergoil  monthly  regulator  relieves  some  of  the  long 
est  and  most  abnormal  cases  in  24  to  48  hours.  Ha 
harm  or  inconvenience  with  work.  Results  guaranteed 
or  money  returned.  Prepaid,  $1.16.  DERMITONE 
REMEDY  CO.,  137  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  M 33, 
Chicago.  111. 


I 


HUNT 


DICE,  $5.00  PER  SET. 
CARDS.  $1.00  PER 
DECK. 

High  Clast  Work  Only 
For  Magical  Use. 
Latest  Catalog  Free. 


k CO 


Dapt,  R,  166  North  Wells 
► CHICAGO 


at. 


ARE  YOU  BLINDFOLDED? 


“Tear  off  the  mantla  of  Mock 
Modesty,  lay  bare  the  blind- 
ing Nakedness  of  Truth.** 

Read.  “HER  BETRAYAL” 
One  of  the  Strongest  SEX 
Stories  ever  printed  in  the 
English  Language. 

DON’T  MISS  IT.  Worth 
Four  times  the  price. 

Send  Money,  Stamps  or  Money  order.  Bound 
in  Imitation  Leather  $2.00. 

PARIS  PUBLISHING  COxMPANY,  Box  131, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Any  form,  ciffars.cigarettes.pipe,  chewing  or  snuff 
Guaranteed.  Harmless.  Complete  treatment  sent 
on  trial.  Costs  $1.00  if  it  cures.  Nothing  if  it  fails. 

SllPFRRA  ro.  El  BALTIMORE.  MD- 


Write  the  Words  for  a Song 

WE  revise  poems,  write  music  and  guarantee  to 
secure  publication.  Submit  poems  on  any  subject. 
BROADWAY  STUDIOS.  226  Fitzgerald  Building. 
Broadway  at  43d  8troet.  New  York  City. 


PICH  BLOOD, HARD  MU5C  LES  .YOUTHFUL  SPIRIT 


GLAND  DISCOVERY 

Gives  You  Real  Pep 

Combines  powerful  gland  substances  with  nux  and 
highest  quality  organic  Iron.  These  ingredients  are 
positively  recommended  by  medical  profession  to 
bring  back  vigor,  spirit  and  build  rich  red  blood  for 
men  and  women.  If  you  have  taken  other  gland 
tablets  and  were  not  fully  satisfied,  send  for  these 
.new  double  strength  tablets,  which  contain  an  aver- 
age double  dose. 

Double  Strength  Means  Double  Benefit 

because  of  our  great  manufacturing  ability  we  can 
send  you  a full  ten-day  course  valued  at  $2.75  for 
only  $1.50.  We  will  mall  you  a full  20-day  course 
(2  bottles)  valued  at  $5.50  for  $2.75.  Guaranteed 
under  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws. 

Men  and  Women  Rebuilt 

by  this  remarkable  now  tonic.  Pleasant  to  take.  Two 
small  tablets  after  meals  say  good-by  to  poor  blood, 
pale  complexion,  nerve  weakness,  and  sex  neurasthe- 
nia. Write  for  the  only  double  strength  gland  tonic 
In  America. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  LABORATORIES 

1008  Morton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Desk  110 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  and  wo  will 
send  this  remarkable  youth-giving  gland  tonic.  When 
your  own  postmaster  delivers  it  pay  him.  Mailed  In 
plain  wrapper. 


MEN  ANY  AGE  MADE 
STRONG  AND  VIGOROUS— 

Get  Turku  Giant  Ointment;  applied  direct  strength- 
ens. develops.  Invigorates.  Recommended  for  lost  vi- 
tality. inipotency,  atrophy,  wasting  and  varicocele; 
perfectly  harmless.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or 
money  back;  small  box  and  literature  sealed  in  plain 
wrapper  20c;  large  box,  $1.00;  3 boxes.  $2.60.  Sent 
anywhere.  B UTTERLY  DEAN  & CO.,  Dept.  B.  157 
E.  47th  St..  New  York  City. 


YOU  HAVE  A BEAUTIFUL 
BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


FACE 


in  this  day  and  age  atteu 
lion  to  your  appearance  la 
an  absolute  necessity  If  you 
expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  aa  at- 
tractive as  possible  for 
your  own  self-satisfaction, 
which  la  alone  wall  worth 
your  efforts,  but  you  will 
find  the  world  In  general 
Judging  you  greatly,  If  not 
wholly,  by  your  “looka,” 
therefore  It  pays  to  "loek 
your  beat'*  at  all  tlmea. 

Permit  no  one  te  see  you 
looking  otherwise;  It  will 
Injure  your  welfare!  Upon 

the  Impression  you  con-  y * — — \ Before  After 

n^ke  re5Lt®  the  *i}2r  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct 
ur0  or  success  In  your  life.  ou,  coU  ,y  not  jatijfaclory. 

Which  Is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny!  My  new  Nose-8haper  “TRADOS”  (Model  25)  corrects  now 
111-shaped  noses  without  operation,  quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  la  pleasant  and  does  not  Interfere  with 
one’s  occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 


M.  T ULETY,  Face  Specialist,  1691  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


IF  You  Can  Tell  It  from  a 
GENUINE  DIAMOND  Send  it  back 


!*mo  ,a.x/un>;  hainhom 
rtfi:  » 1 CW f"» *n  ladies  SoiibdrsRtes! 

i . for Prlc«  to  Introduce.  S2  63.  or  in  OfnU 
j*‘lcbtr  !ktn*  <VAt-  **ri-«  *d.5  ■> 7or  93.23.  OurBnnnt 
ilONi  v (,UABANTBEO20  YKAHS.  FEND  NO 

olw.?  WK-iVu*  Ul1  9°',tc^r,‘or  thin  nr!.  Fixe.  YV«  will  nudl  »t 

once.  U h«n  riuu  cmv»-n  deposit  9 .03  for  Lading  Hmr  or  S3. 25  for 
<i«t>t»WKfr  P'ltmun.  If  t*>t  p leaned  r-'orn  in  2 day*  for  monev  bark 
l«en  handUnc  cbar»oc.  Wr  to  for  Fma  cstsior.  *«•»**  Wanted 

MEI1CAN  DHHHN0  IS»R0RIHi(5  CO..  Cents*  lasOrmet  «.Mei 

control  .-r-i  .V.  fit, >>*  W*) 


J.  P. 

COUPON  430 


Those  suffering  from  weak- 
nesses that  sap  the  pleasures 
of  life  should  take  Juven 
Pills.  They  have  more  re- 
juvenating, vitalizing  force 
than  has  ever  before  been  offered.  Sent  post- 
paid only  on  receipt  of  $1  and  above  coupon  by 
C.  I Hood  Co.,  proprietors  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla, Lowell  Mass. 

LONBLY  HEARTS  WRITE!  Betty  Lee.  28  East  Bay. 
Jacksonville.  Florida.  Send  Stamp. 


aH  A Ml  li  your  NERVE  FORCE, 
lYl  A nl  I VIM  am  VIGOR  lacking? 

HEALTH  and  STRENGTH 
FAILING?  IF  SO-send  for  KIDNOL.  USE 
A lO  DmY  TRIAL  TREATMENT  ABSO- 
LUTELY  FREE.  KIDNOL  aidt  Nature  in 
repairing  weak  and  broken  down  part*, 
STRENGTHENING  the  Nervous  Structure— 
TONING  up  the  various  functions.  ‘HEAD  the 
valuable  book  "SEX  FORCE” — 202  pages  of 
SEX  TRUTHS  that  you  WANT  to  know.  Thu 
book  offered  FREE.  Write  for  particulars.  Send 
me  your  name  and  ‘.-ddress.  ACT  NOW. 

M.  G.  Smith.  Dept,  in  Kidnol  Bldg.. Toledo. O. 


SPORT’S  OWN  BOOk 

Contains  Jassy  Reading.  Daring  Girl  Picture#,  85c; 
rail  of  Woman,  Sensational  Book,  25o;  Black  Traffic 
in  Whit©  Girls,  this  book  tella  it  all,  60c;  Egyptian 
Witch  Dream  Book  and  Fortune  Teller,  10c;  Hand 
Book  for  Married  or  Single,  10c;  Llar’e  License,  10c; 
Mind-reading  Made  Easy,  26c;  The  Showman's  Guide, 
S6o;  Gambling  Exposed,  25c;  Art  Book  for  8tudents. 
80c;  Photos  Girl  Models,  Daring  Poses.  Samples  26c; 
Dozen  $1.00;  Miniatures  75  Girl  Models,  10c;  Illus- 
trated Sporting  Goods  Catalog,  10c. 

W IT  DtVTlTOV  R4WTfl  riTT  TAWS 


“ZEE  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL  PICTURES” 

10  wonderful  poses  $1.00;  18  specials,  $2.00.  Money 
~»*»nn«ul  if  riUxatUfUd.  TUJrart  do..  KOI  St.  Louis.  Me. 


"Temptations  in  Flesh 

That  Twee  Toting  Girls”  Surpass s» 
Any  Sex.  Nature  or  White  Slavery 
Beefc  Printed.  Shocking  Sex  Im- 
meruit  tlee  KzpoHd. 

Different  from  other  books.  Il- 
lustrated. Enough  said!  Order 
today.  Sent  In  plain  package 
sealed  for  $1.00,  money  order, 
check,  cash,  or  stamps. 

CO..  Box  1*1-1.  TTtlca.  N.  Y. 


BARKER’S 

1 HAin  BALSAM 

1 vvi' 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Bair  Falling 

IjRyHyfe- 

Restores  Color  and 

MR 

1 Beauty  to  Cray  and  Faded  Hair 

*r  v v j / ■ 

C^\  and  i l.oo  at  drujnrbts. 

1 Hlscox  t'h.-m.  Works.  Patciiogue,  N.  Y. 

This  Book  Is  Free 

The  Mysteries  of  Hypnotism 
and  Personal  Magnetism 
Revealed 

Herbert  L>.  glint,  one  of  the  best  unowu  tijppuuii«u 
in  the  world,  published  a remarkable  book  on  Hyp- 
autism.  Personal  Magnetism  and  Magnetic  Healing. 
It  is  considered  by  many  the  most  wonderful  and 
comprehensive  treatise  of  the  kind  ever  printed.  We 
have  decided  to  give,  for  a limited  time,  a free  copy 
to  every  person  sincerely  Interested  In  these  wonder- 
ful sciences.  Tills  book  Is  based  upon  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  by  a man  who  has  hypnotized  more 
people  than  any  other  one  person. 

You  can  now  learn  about  the  secrets  of  hypnotism 
and  personal  magnetism  at  your  own  home  free. 


Hypnotism  strengthens  memory  and  develops  will. 
It  overcomes  bashfulnesa  revives  hope,  stimulates  am- 
bition and  determination  to  succeed.  It  gives  you  the 
key  to  the  Inner  secrets  of  mind  control.  It  enables 
you  to  control  yourself  and  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  others.  When  you  understand  this  wonderful  sci- 
ence, you  can  plant  suggestions  In  human  minds  which 
will  be  carried  out  a day  or  even  a year  hence.  In 
some  cases.  You  can  cure  bad  habits  and  diseases  In 
yourself  and  others.  You  can  cure  yourself  of  Insom- 
nia. nervousness  and  business  or  domestic  worry.  You 
can  instantaneously  hypnotize  sensitive  subjects  with  a 
mere  glance  of  the  eye  and  powerfully  Influence  them 
to  do  your  bidding.  You  can  develop  to  a marvelous 
degree  any  musical  or  dramatic  talent  you  may  have. 
You  can  cultivate  your  telepathic  or  clirvoyant  powers. 
You  can  give  thrilling  and  funny  hypnotic  entertain- 
ments. You  can  win  the  esteem  and  evor-lastlng 
friendship  of  those  you  desire.  You  can  protect  your- 
self against  the  Influence  of  others.  You  can  become 
a financial  success  and  be  a power  In  your  community. 

This  book  of  Flint's  will  tell  yo*  how  to  learn  the 
secret  of  attaining  these  things.  Flint,  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  best-known  hypnotist  In  the  world,  ap- 
peared before  thousands  of  audiences  and  gives  you 
the  result  of  his  vast  experience.  If  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book  free,  send  your  name  and  address 
on  a postal  card— no  money— to  THE  FLINT  COL- 
LAGE OO..  606W,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  you  will  rocslvs 
tbs  hook  hy  rstnrn  mail  tMtatpald 


What 

Mdme. 

Du 

Barrie’s 
WiD 
Do  For 


BEFORE  AFTER 

Any  Woman  May  Now  Develop  Her  Bust 


I will  explain  to  any  woman  the  plain 
truth  In  regard  to  bust  development,  the 
reason  for  failure  and  the  way  to  success. 
The  Mdme.  Du  Barrie  Positive  French 
Method  Is  different  from  anything  else  ever 
brought  before  American  women.  By  this 
method,  any  lady — young,  middle  aged  or 
elderly — may  develop  her  bust. 


This  method  has  been  used  In  Europe  with 
astounding  success,  and  has  been  accepted 
as  the  most  positive  method  known.  To  any 
woman  who  will  send  two  2c  stamps  to  pay 
postage,  I will  send  complete  illustrated 
booklet  of  information,  sealed  In  plain  en- 
velope. Address 

Mdme.  Du  Barrie,  Suite  1010  Morton  Bldg.. 

Chicago 


What  other  women  have  experienced  in  joy  and  beauty  by  its  use , is 
shown  by  a few  letters  shown  below.  No  names  are  printed  where  request 
has  been  made  not  to  do  so,  and  no  letters  are  printed  without  written 
permission. 


“Saw  Results  In  Six  Days” 

Eau  Claire, 

Mdme.  Du  Barrie, 

My  Dear  Madame : — I cannot  find 
words  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  I 
feel  for  what  your  famous  Du  Barrie 
Method  has  done  for  me.  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  I had,  and  all  the  failures 
I experienced  before,  I must  give  you 
a world  of  credit.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  country  that  I could  find  that  could 
produce  the  least  result.  Your  method 
caused  a visible  result  inside  of  6 days, 
and  I have  now  developed  about  seven 
inches  and  I have  not  yet  completed  the 
treatment. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Miss  C.  H.  T. 

“You  Have  The  Secret” 

Shreveport, 

My  Dear  Madame: — You  have  the 
secret,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  For 
15  years  I have  tried  to  find  something 
that  would  develop  my  bust. 


Your  treatment  is  a wonder  of  won- 
ders. You  can  print  this  if  you  like,  but 
please  do  not  use  my  full  name. 

I remain  always,  yours, 

Mrs.  Sophia  M . 

“Your  Method  la  Truly 
Wonderful” 

Guerneville, 

Mdme.  Du  Barrie, 

Dear  Madame  : — Just  received  your  wel- 
come letter  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Permit  me,  my  dear  Madame,  to  say  your 
treatment  for  developing  the  bust  is  truly 
wonderful. 

It  developed  my  bust  four  inches , and 
have  not  used  up  the  full  treatment  yet. 

Without  exaggerating,  it  has  made  me 
happier  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
has.  Within  five  days  from  beginning  of 
the  treatment,  I could  detect  a decided  im- 
provement. Hoping  for  you  much  suc- 


Sonoma  County. 


I am,  respectfully, 
Miss  R H- 


n a New  Scientific  Discovery 

A VITALIZER  SUPERIOR  TO  EVEN  THE  FAMOUS  GLAND 
TREATMENTS  IS  FOUND  IN  THE  BARK  OF  AN  AFRICAN  TREE 


Have  you  lost  your  youth,  vigor  and  “pep?"  Are  you  “run  down"  and  discouraged?  Do  you 
tire  easily — physically  or  mentally?  Does  life  seem  dull  and  work  a dreary  grind? 

If  so,  don’t  worry.  Science  has  discovered  a vitaliser  that  works  wonders  in  Just  such  cases 
as  yours — a vitallzer  superior  even  to  the  much  discussed  “goat  gland”  and  "monkey  gland" 
treatments. 

Its  principal  ingredient  is  an  extract  made  from  the  bark  of  an  African  tree.  Physicians 
who  use  this  extract  in  their  practice,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  tried  it, 
pronounce  it  the  most  amazing  lnvigorator  ever  discovered. 

Results  Are  Quick 

In  most  cases,  the  remedy 
produces  marked  improvement 
in  a day  or  two.  and  in  a 
short  time  the  vitality  Is 
raised,  the  circulation  is  im- 
proved and  the  thrill  and  glow 
of  health  are  felt  in  every 
part. 

This  marvolous  vitallzer. 
combined  with  other  tonic  and 
energizing  elements  of  proved 
value,  is  now  available  in  con- 
venient tablet  form,  known  as 
Re-Blld-Tabs.  Read  what  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McLendon  says  about 
the  surprising  power  of  Re- 
Bild-Tabs.  Similar  letters  are 
pouring  in  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  Re-Build-Tabs 
will  do  for  you  what  they 
have  done  for  Mr.  McLendon 
and  thousands  of  others  who 
had  lost  hope  of  ever  finding 
a real  lnvigorator. 

But  don't  take  anybody's 
word  for  it.  Prove  the  case 
for  yourself.  Re-Bild-Tabs 
will  be  placed  In  your  hands 
with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
duce the  promised  improve- 
ment. they  cost  you  nothing. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  send  me  your  name  and 
address  if  you  need  Re-Bild- 
Tabs.  A postal  card  will  do. 
as  you  need  not  send  any 
money.  I will  mall  to  you 
immediately  a full  treatment 
of  Re-Bild-Tabs.  On  delivery, 
deposit  only  |2  and  postage 
with  the  postman.  Try  Re- 
Blld-Tabs  one  week.  If  not 
absolutely  delighted  with  the 
results  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
notify  me  and  your  deposit 
will  be  refunded  in  full. 

You  need  not  hesitate 
about  accepting  this  offer.  I 
mean  exactly  what  I say — If 
Re-Bild-Tabs  fail  you,  they 
shall  not  cost  you  a penny. 

Don’t  drag  along  ”half-Allve!“ 

Send  for  your  test  supply  of 
Re-Blld-Tabs  right  now!  Ad- 
dress: 


Finds  New  Life  Returning 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  Sept.  27,  1921. 

Kind  Sir: 

I received  your  tablets  and  find  them  all  O.K. — much 
more  than  you  claim  for  them.  I And  new  life  returning. 

This  is  a blessing  from  the  hand  of  God  to  every 
man  in  this  life  if  he  only  knew  where  to  go  after  the 
goods.  I will  make  every  man  that  comes  into  my  place 
know  about  the  tablets.  In  a week  or  two  I will  send 
you  a large  cash  order. 

Yours  truly, 

Rev.  Dr.  McLendon. 


H.  M.  STUNZ 


